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David McKitterick 

Catalogue of Seventeenth Century Italian 

Books in the British Library 

Three volumes, 1 ,229pp. British Library. 

£150. 

U 71111)065 1 

Short -Title Catalogue of Books Printed in Italy 
and o£ Italian Books Printed in Ol her Countries 
from 1465 tn 1 600 now in the British Library: 
Supplement 

152pp. British Library. £25. 

U7I2.KIIKM.1 

Slinrt-TI tic Catalogue of Books Printed In 
Fra nee and of French Books Printed In Other 
Countries from 1470 to (600 now In the British 
Library: Supplement 
291pp. British Library. £50. 

0712300643 

In I lie absence of comprehensive national 
retrospective bibliographies, the British Lib- 
rary's so-called sixteenth-century short-title 
catalogues have, with the work of II. M. 
Adams on the (.'amhridge libraries, served as 
first call for the last several decades. That foT 


Spain in 192 1 was followed by those for France, 
Holland, Germany, Portugal and Italy, each 
the work of specialists. 

With three new volumes on the seventeenth 
century, the Library has embarked on what 
one can only hope will prove to he a new series. 
The needs of this new century arc even greater, 
given the dearth of other aids and the complex- 
ity of its book trade. The number of Italian 
printed books produced during the century is 
unknown, as with other non-Onglish-spenking 
countries, but it is probable that the British 
Library's is the largest individual collection. It 
has taken thirty years to produce the Catalogue 
of Seventeenth Century Italian Hooks in the 
Hritbh Library, under the guidance of Dr 
D. H. Rhodes, whose own investigations into 
the history of Italian printing arc apparent nt 
every turn. 

Administrative printing for the papacy and 
for Venice is a salient feature of the catalogue, 
but the overwhelming effect is of priming not 
in Latin, but in the vernacular. Italian (in 
various dialects) has taken over even for 
classical authors, and the linguistic accultura- 
tion of liurope is to he seen in the spread of 
authors beyond the Alps: Gunrini in the Low 


Countries and in France. Tasso printed by 
Elsevier in Amsterdam and Leopoldi in 
Prague, Pnravicino in England. False or none- 
xistent imprints conceal a yet more compli- 
cated picture: the Supplement to Brusoni’s 
history of Italy in the mid-century, alleged to 
have been printed at Frankfurt, can be shown 
on bibliographical evidence to be from an 
Italian press, while (as a reminder that biblio- 
graphers should read their books as well) a 
1609 translation of Luther's Kleiner Catechis- 
mus is ascribed to Germany on the basis of its 
very bad Italian. Most importantly, the cata- 
logue carries a timely reminder that Italian 
seventeenth-century imprints do not always 
mean what they seem: the listing of more than 
one town on a title-page does not necessarily 
mean joint publication, but (not unlike the 
London/Dublin imprints of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) simply indicates earlier editions. Like 
preceding volumes, these new ones for Italy 
have been provided with indexes of places of 
printing or publication, and of the personnel of 
the book trade; here the growing interdepend- 
ence (and also the curious isolation) of the 
seventeenth-century Italian trade can be stu- 
died more rewnrdingly than anywhere else. 


Simultaneously, the British Library has pub. 
lished two other volumes in the sixteemh- 
century series. The Italian Supplement liyj 
over 1 ,200 books added since 1958 or & 
covered to have been omitted then. It winix 
an essential companion to the 1958 volume also 
in that it provides for the first time a compr» 
hensive list of towns in which books describe! 
were printed, and adds several pages of cop 
rigenda to the earlier work. 

When in 1924 one of the earliest catalogs 
in the series, that for France, appeared, it vs 
still something of an experiment, and indexes 
were not felt to be essential. Time has prove! 
otherwise, and the French Supplement p® 
vides a First index of printers and publisher 
based principally on the work of the late J. W. 
Jolliffe. Inevitably it reveals, chiefly in the kn| 
list of books unattributed to any place, hoi 
much remains to be done: current works 
France itself can be expected to improve mil- 
ters here eventually. The index is very nluchto 
be welcomed in the mean time, and so, too,M 
the extra 1 ,470 new entries, the result partlyd 
adding books in Latin and Greek printed i 
French-speaking Switzerland and partly d 
fresh additions to the British Library shekel 
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of the LOCATION REGISTER OF ENGLISH LITERARY 
MANUSCRIPTS AND LETTERS. The Register Is 
sponsored by the Standing Conference of National 
and University Libraries and is based In the Uni* 


varsity of Reading Library. The second phase will 
cover literary authors from the period 1700 to 1900. 
Applicants should be graduates with a good know- 


ledge of English literature and, preferably, with 
archival or library training. Some knowledge of 
computers would be an advantage. The Research 
Officer will collect and record information on the 
whereabouts in the British Isles of manuscripts and 
letters of British and Irish authors. Tha appointment 
will be for a fixed period of two tears from October. 
1987, with a possibility of renewal for up to three 
further years. Starting salary £8,185 per annum on 
an incremental scale to £11,015, plus USS super- 
annuation. Apply for Application Form and further 
particulars to Personnel Officer, University of Read- 
ing, White kniahls, P.O. Box 217, Reading RG8 2AH. 


mg, Whlteknighls, P.O. Box 217, Reading RG8 2AH. 
Closing Date 31 July 1987. 
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Future shock, past remedies 


Ale c Cairncross 

PETER JAY and MICHAEL STEWART 
Apocalypse 2000: Economic breakdown and 
the suicide of democracy 1989-2000 
254pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 

028399440 1 

• EDWARD MORTIMER (Editor) 

Roosevelt’s Children: Tomorrow’s leaders and 
their world 

422pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241 1 202 1 7 

Economists were bound sooner or later to take 
to the methods of science fiction. A narrative 
set in the future is so much easier to read than 
an analysis of what is going on now: not only 
easier to read but much more telling. What 
appeals to the imagination wins readier accept- 
ance than what has to be mastered as abstract 
propositions. So why not disguise polemic as 

futurology? , 

In Apocalypse 2000 Peter Jay and Michael 
Stewart do just that. They do not. as one might 
expect, take the precaution of distancing their 
story from current events to make it refer to a 
world unfamiliar to us. On the contrary, it is 
the immediate future that they describe and 
the unfolding of developments already in train. 

They start off in 1989 and take little interest in 
events after 1996. Their imagined world is 
therefore continuous with our own and faces 
political, social and economic problems akin to 
ours. Their apocalypse, moreover, is the fruit 
of economic problems, not of nuclear warfare 
or Aids, or communist aggression, or other 
favoured agents of catastrophe. The Soviet 
Union is hardly mentioned and the rest of the 
communist world, including Chino, is passed 
over in silence. It is in the industrial world of 
the West that the action is concentrated. 

The story they tell, supposedly written by a 
historian of the twenty-first century, is of the 
failure of expansionist economic policies 
adopted in 1989 in the main industrial coun- 
tries. A new President has just taken office in 
the United States: an SDP-Green coalition 
government is formed in Germany later in the 
year; a centre-left coalition comes to power in 
France in the autumn; and by 1989 a “thor- 
oughly expansionist Prime Minister” has re- 
placed Mrs Thatcher. But in each case, for 
different reasons, the government’s pro- 
gramme runs into difficulties. 

In the United States, Congress has no hesita- 
tion in enacting proposals to limit imports: ‘a 
temporary tariff of 50 per cent on all imparls of 
manufactured goods from countries whose ex- 
ports to the US exceeded their imports from 
the US by more than 20 per cent”. But when it 
comes to cutting the $200 billion budget deficit 
Congress will neither sanction the necessary 
cuts in expenditure nor levy the necessary addi- 
tions to revenue. As a result, by the mid-1990s 
more than 2 per cent of America’s GNP is 
going to the payment of interest on debt to 
other countries. Strikes brought on by stagnant 
real wages alarm financial markets in 199*'. 
there is a run on the dollar. Congress refuses to 
sanction an approach to the IMF and the Presi- 

• dent has no option but to accept a large rise in 
interest! rates and an end to his hopes o 
expansion: . . 

Irt Germany, France and Britain expansion- 
ist policies meet with equally little success. The 
' account of events in each country contains no- 
thing very surprising since so much is an echo 
. of past experience. It Is the sequel that startles 
usi A neo-FaScist leader, Le Rith, emerges as a 
result Of the policy failures; Within ? few years 

his “Europe First Movement” wins control or 
. . the European Parliament and all European 
governments in turn are obliged, one by one, 
to surrender their sovereign 1 powers to «. 
Meanwhile the Japanese economy col apses 
and Japan turns in on itself, hi [he United 
Slates there is social chaos as guerrilla warfare , 

' 4 organized rioting, and assassination become 
< ■ established practices. • 

• ; ?'• iThese cwehti are not depicted as the ineyir- 
i jaijlft outcome of current trends. Oh thereon- 
L tfiry, the Story is a moral. tale intended to i bring 
: home )hi: need to. mend our ways wdjoqow . 

• the prescriptions described briefly! in th^epK. 

•.:! Jbgue, There' we are told that 'the real Wlhire ■ 

; producing the slide to di^w etter l939-Was e 

xtiibinB^ failaiire: ■ incii :.?*> ’ 

■ > ft^;anU ; pe^rtnt 


Action to reduce unemployment to a tolerable 
level would have been in lime “in 1987 or even 
1988”. but thereafter it was too lute. 

What are we to make of this story? Does it 
hold together os a piece of fiction and present a 
plausible and consistent view of a possible 
future? Is it convincing as a piece of social and 
economic analysis correctly diagnosing the 
underlying trends and unsolved problems 
facing us or likely to emerge in the next few 
years?. 

As a piece of fiction it is readable if some- 
what melodramatic. There is u good mixture of 
incident and exposition, comment on the past 
and sketch of the future. The intimate knowl- 
edge shown of the social and political land- 
scape, particularly in the United Slates, lends 
plausibility to the narrative. Much of it deals 
with what has already happened; and the 
blending of past and future gives a sense of 
continuity which is alt the stronger because the 
plot itself echoes the pnsl. The sequence of 
events in the 1990s reads like a rerun of the 
years after 1929. Le Rith serves as a counter- 
part to Hiller who also, as we tire reminded, 
came to power in a democratic election. At 


with the budget deficit - the administration’s 
lack of power “to do wlial any other democra- 
tic government could expect to do as a matter 
of course: decide on the right balance between 
public expenditure and taxation, and imple- 
ment the decision”. The authors spell out the 
obstacles to acceptance by Congress of the 
radical changes, cither in expenditure or in 
taxation, that would be required in order to 
bring down the US budget deficit to a reason- 
able level. They also show how this has obliged 
American governments to rely on monetary 
policy and let interest rates rise so as to drawin 
other countries’ savings. 

But the budget deficit (when combined with 
high interest rates) was not in the past a threat 
to the currency. Now it is. The cumulative debt 
to other countries contracted by the US is 
rapidly becoming insupportable in 1987 and 
creating the danger of an immediate run on the 
dollar. It is hard to imagine Congress taking no 
action in these circumstances to cut the budget 
deficit, if not in 1987 then by 1989 at latest. As 
Fred Bergsten puts it in Edward Mortimer's 
Roosevelt's Children : 

Only one person stands between u» and a sharp 
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passages take it for granted that alienation is 
preventable, that it results from a ddmaliof 
justice and equality (and presumably of- jobs) 
and is linked directly to what the government 
spends. Social disorder and economic failure 
may go together but even prosperity does not 
wipe out alienation and can even aggravate it. 

What is supposed to have gone wrong in 
Eurupc is more difficult to discover. In 
Germany the story we arc given focuseson the 
re-election in 1993, with u large majority, of an 
SPD government pledged to the phasing out of 
nuclear power stations. The prospect of a long 
period of Socialist government is taken to be 
enough to account for a swing of right-wing 
upinion to the Europe First Movement, offer- 
ing n Europe-wide government of a non- 

Soc inlist complexion and a more highly pro- 
tected European market dominated by 

Germany. . 

The explanation for France is in terms or 
rising unemployment associated with world de- 
pression, falling commodity prices and import 
controls, and issuing in strikes and demonstra- 
tions of increasing violence. For the United 
Kingdom we are given un equally dramatic 
picture of denationary measures, a slock ex- 
change eollap.se, I urge -stale defaults on mort- 
cjircs, rapidly rising unemployment, a winter 
in 1993 4 of "fury and violence”, a withdrawal 
of police goodwill after rejection of their pay 
claims and a rising wave of crime and violence. 

All this is described with great verve. It 
makes u good story. But it does not carry con- 
viction. Indeed, the ycry detail with which the 
situation in each country is described detracts 
from the total effect. Wc lose sight of the com- 
mon factors at work, tearing the fabric of the 
world economy apart, and become preoccu- 
pied instead with the "fury and violence”, tak- 
ing different forms in each country. Increased 
violence may well accompany world economic 
disorder and promote the return of govern- 
ments committed to the restoration of law and 
order. Hut if the root of the trouble is economic 
it is this that we want lo know about. What 
ought to he done to put things right? Le Rith 
clearly docs not know since he is made to fall 
back on autarchy to keep down the level of 

unemployment and this, as the authors show. 

serves only to reduce living standards all 
round. 

The thesis of the book is that there is no 
answer; after 1989 it is loo late. So what we are 
offered in the epilogue is a critique of pre-1989 
(that is. current) policies. This goes back to the 
1970s which it sees, quite rightly, as a water- 
shed but a watershed, curiously enough, tn 
altitudes rather than in the economic forces at 
work. It complains of greed and indifference in 
the face of rising unemployment but does not 
link these attitudes with the acceleration in 
inflation which, more than anything, trans- 
formed the policy environment. It Is odd to 
Gnd Peter Jay. who twenty years ago was one 
of the high priests of monetarism, inviting us to 
join him in casting out, with the enthusiasm of 
a convert, those dangerous doctrines that he 
helped to spread with equal zest . If he now sees 
the need to take strong action to deal with 
unemployment he seems to have lost all sense 
of the need to pay regard to inflation too. 
There is little in the epilogue to indicate the 
deep public fear of inflation, its threat to the 
poor even more than lo the rest, or of tlw 
inadequacy of existing policies (including boil 
incomes policies and heavy unemployment) ti 
cope with it. Only world deflation, by bringtni 
down international commodity prices, has hai 
a continuing and perceptible effect on wag 

demands- ■ ' . 

Wc may hlitme governments for cboosin 
the wrong weapons for fighting Inflation, bt 
we have in admit that there is no easy or genei 
ally acceptable way of dealing with it - onl 
temporary expedients. Must it rest solely wit 
governments to find wiiys of ensuring that it 
nation is kept within limits? May we not a 1 
more of them than they .can perform witho 
the steady backing of public opinion? 

, No doubt modern discontents, whatev 
their origin, lay a trail of gunpowder, and ee 
nomic mismanagement can provide tne sp.pi 
Byt if we want to convey the fundamental? 
. gopd economic management wc need to ct 
1 centrate wholeheartedly on. the key issu 
First of all, in n world economy that nobc 
manages since America gave up the job, we ; 
iifevKiihlv nil risk. The imbalances that 
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h„ . c bc ",‘ c jrn'rr “ ° V f re ° mC rcs P ,,nlli "S | y ■»* dement of indeterminacy 
noliiX r i d .- y imbaliinces lha « ur « in the movement of prices. 

Th^ Arne nn i n " JUS! 8S danSCr ‘ While ''Polyps' 2000 looks back from next 

n™ to fill™ T,™T„Z, Cn , < ;?- 8h , if '^ y ccnlury ’ flo " CMirm has a different 
Jnpn ncac save loo much if ihefn dl - f ' c " s ' . ,hc perspective. It starts from an earlier period of 
deficit fm S |hen!*i!l Sillf ,f Ihcrcis co American crisis, when a new world order was taking 

is under tlire.it as caJhof ihew ,C Shape *" ,hc jmmcdiate aftermath of war and 

=SSS S5SS— * 

•w r ==«“«"■■■’ - tzssxsss : - 

Containing inflation as unemployment is re- wimr ihic „■ w ■ 

SSSr SSSaS: 5 

S“iSST5£?rSSsS 

=s:r^:rJ= 

bility - most of as have nodicuvinTiem IT ■ whc ™ for 0,her »h« 

in* .ha, - that reductio^XS an “ en ' "P 05 * 0 " 

may have very little effect on wages and Drices ^ , . 

iind may be Ineffective as a wcuptni for comhat- lltt,e artificiaI - The 

ing mflnlinn. There is, and has long been a much? r° f ^ H,e - 1? 8 ? d ° n0t seem t0 havc 
large element of indeterminacy in the mow- w ") common with those of the late 1940s. 

ments of money wages from year to yenr and so Jhh T ^ "?* of prol>Ienis has muc h to do 
long as that is so there wil, rcJnin a cor- 

Unmaking it 


held together by the idea behind the title. In others have grown up in a world in whs* 
one we are asked to envisage the problems of America was very much the dominant inn 
founding a new world order after 1945 and ence and they have to ask themselves Si 
reflect on the changes that have occurred since; place that influence will have in future n 
and in the second we are looking at those general impression, not surprisingly fe of ! 

changes and at the world of the 1980s through world movement of opinion to theril r! 

the eyes of forty-year-olds, all of them already distrust of the State (which counted for 
m uenna! figures. . much in 1945) and trust in markets (which was 

Tl e early sections of the book rely on the then at a low ebb). It is left to Chris Patten 

reco lections of a dozen participants in the who makes some of the most perceptive con,' 

moulding of the post-war world, including ments in the book, to point to “a ludicm™ : 
Lord Franks, Lord Gladwyn, Alger Hiss and overconfidence in market forces". 

Eddie Bernstein - "Roosevelt’s Midwives’’ as None of those interviewed hints at a world in 

[hey are labelled The passages quoted from such disarray as Apocalypse 2000 Perhsm 

ITTh W TlT SenarianS are Very ,he * were encouraged, when asked iotrf 

much to the point and do serve to illuminate back to the 1940s, to recall how threats nf 

the history of the period. But they are little world disaster as grave as any we now face were 

theTnrre" 8 ba h kgr °“ nd t0 the recollections of overcome then with unexpected success U » 
the forty members of the next generation and they may have overlooked the most significant ; 

their comments on the way the world has feature of the Marshall Plan which Se S 

developed during their lifetime. success possible: that the Plan was bSS " 

Ij! ey ar ® an articulate group (most of them financed by a single country which accented a 
politicians) and can put an argument vividly responsibility for bringing foe world economy 
and concisely. There is at least one ex-Prime back into balance. Whether ZwoTd 

fre!' S M r ■ L f U - rCl ^ f abl . U ? ) and one Leader of nom y regains its balance by the 1990s depends I 

Then M thlT y S Opp0s,tlon ( . Nei1 Kinnock). once again largely on theUniled Statefon i 

Tf from Japanese, this occasion there is no need for a Marshall V 

AfnCan fN,genan } and other fi fi ures Plan 5 lhin 8 s are now the other way round with 

and : 0t A easi,y ! he United Sta tes the world’s 

ailable elsewhere. Finally come the Amer- instead of its leading creditor. But now as in 

lean, British, French and German contingents the post-war world there is a need if not in 

(no Italians). They iook back on Suez and Ken- create a 

nedy and Vietnam and ddtente and all the least to strengthen what still rSs ’ 
other milestones in international relations. But The book is admirably edited and the narra- 

° th . e I 1 ®® what holds the stage is Amer- ’ tive is judicious and thoughtful For those who 
hern d a happenm S there - This is Partly like their history in snatches and mixed with 
^ 8 *he reflections of the men oT tomor^v and*d 
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J. H. C, Leach 

kknauletta 

Greed and Gloryan Wall Street: The Tall of the 

house of Lehman 

253pp. Penguin, Paperback, £6.95. 

{H40TOK968 

R. FOSTER WINANS 

Trading Secrets: Seduction and scandal at 
‘ The Wall Street Journal" 

260pp. Macmillan. £12.95. 

0333 44505 8 

Once upon a time, the directors of merchant 
banks gave the appearance of being lowering 
figures of farsightedness, probity and judg- 
ment, whose only thought was for the well- 
being of their bank, its success, its growth. Just 
how nawe such a view was is amply demonst- 
rated by Ken Auletta’s masterly Creed and 
Glory on Wall Street , in which, with almost 
inhuman dispassionateness, he.chronicles the 
spectacular and precipitate fail of Lehman 
Brothers in 1983 and 1984. No one could have 
done more than he to research his subject and 

! . lo check and counter-check his sources; where 

; . discrepancies exist i n people’s memories, he is 
at pauis to point them out and to try to discover 
fco^ihey arose. He does not put imagined 
. ; y*ordim people's mouths brimugined thoughts 
\ n mindsj his characters speak (often all 
. ipo offensively), for themselves. Aulctlq re- 
S hnts the story of the civil War at Lehman! 
wjt^attimes, almost She melancholy power of 
: o Thucyehdcs_dMcribrng the fall of the: 
Athenian Empire. 

iv : began with the Incconcilablc differ- 

M Z* l *' r banker, the , 

H i w iu ^ »n government, the man 
W '*! m k ; e Y ^'ybody. the Outside mart, the 
W who liaddnnc much to save Uehmin d* an 

pr crisis in 19731 and the man who was, 

. me - h ‘ s executive 

officer , Lew Olucksmun (the trader, the Itiidde^ 
j overweight, jealous of bankers, 

ttiu mun whose division often made a high 

proportion of -Lehman's substantia! ptofiisi. 
Whatever Peterson did to jdacate Gluckstunri, 
Glucksman tpuk as offensive patronage; and 
the split between the two men was mirrored 
: , elsewhere in the firm (on the board, among the 
j partners) when it came to such matters as 
I fnareholriin^sin the firm, and the allocation of 

; ' matters . ;-in ■ 

. ( a who. seemingly, spbkc 


mainly in expletives that started with the same 
two letters as his surname) received a bonus of 
SI .6 million; bonuses between $250,000 and $1 
million were common. Similarly, sharehold- 
ings. where the partners’ capital was built up 
were raised, reduced, squabbled over. 

Aulelta relates all this in horribly fascinating 
detail: clearly, he had access to extremely good 
information. There is no need to repeat his 
story here, except to outline the simple facts: 
Glucksman brutally got rid of Peterson within 
months of the 4wo becoming co-chief executive 
officers (admittedly, Peterson walked off with 
a douceur of over $18 million), put his own men 
increasingly in charge of the departments of 
the firm, spectacularly failed to heal the 
breaches he had done so much to cause, found 
the profitability of the firm slumping with 
alarming rapidity (especially on his side, the 
trading side), lost partners, with their capital 
m unacceptable numbers, and finally fell or 
■was forced, into the arms of the Shearson s’ub- 
sidtaiy of American Express. Glucksman him- 
self, boUlered by nearly $16 million, briefly 
found himself reporting to an American Ex- 
press executive vice-president, before re- 
signing to form his own financial consulting 
firm in New Jmsey. It is worth while to quote 
one of Auletta’s main conclusions: 

The inewiable march of history is one interpretation 
^ surrounding , h e sale of Lehman. : 
JSt ,h “ Mmo others glimpse soma- 

*** by?" raore than institutional • 
culpmr. Tq this way of thinking, what happened at 

1 JJJJIJVJ ■ ‘if of intrigue unrivaled In 

Watfjingion. pHiKompetcnre unmatched in the civil 
service, a sordid tale of vanity, avarice, cowardice, 

wl tP' iV pollute “Uhmart culture. ' 

. iBepj human ingredients - not a capital shortasc 

wi rinpeHonalmirket fdtre.,notd€r^«t^tmnk- 
; - tag., not cOm petition from, financier snperpbwent 
l. uhjiuatcly crushed an illusirfain instjiuttan. 

Iri »h environment which Was becoming In- 
singly “transactional" ilie conslderait >iis 
oF a long-term cllcm relationship became less 

of ncbtftrol mibehSWour. When the: people . 

. holding the moat important, jobs aitehmah' 
beoqgc involyedln thfcrivil ; wpK ; a|tentioh:to; 
tbe mm s riifnls inevitably snd increasinBly 
; • took a.bacLseat. *•* . - ; i ■ 

; >Iit good limes, the partners squabbled o\ier ; 
trio profits; in bad times no one would take the 
blame,. And here, of course, one begins to $sk. 
abtnil London. When bankers,, brokers and . 
jobbers were sill separate entities, with,' jn the . 

; Warn, single ftmcuons to peffdtnf, -^coltarar ' 
quarrels at least were' Unlikely to erqpt. Blit,' 


after the Big Bang, what will happen at the 
merchant banks? As these words are being- 
written, one major firm has just ceased equity 
market making and there have been executive 
changes at the highest level in another, both 
cases- it appears - of bankers taking over from 
brokers. Will the greater financial strength 
being developed in London, designed to match 
that of a Lehman Brothers or a Salomon 
Brothers, lead to greater functional strength? 
Or is the scene being set for a repetition in 
London of the sordid events that led to 
Lehman's downfall? Anyone who has worked 
long in the City knows well that the natures, 
attitudes and interests of merchant banker, of 
stockbroker, of stockjobber, are, often, very 
different - that, after all, was why X became a 
banker, Y a broker and Z a jobber. In the 
United States, in houses such as Lehman 
Brothers or Goldman Sachs or Merrill Lynch, 
the ti^ree talents have for a long time cohabited 
under the same roof. Now we have learned 
from Mr Aulelta’s admirable book what 
under certain circumstances, the results can 
be, • - 

By contrast, the stoiy R. Foster Winans has 
to tell m Trading Secrets is one of squalid de- 
ceit, often involving only smallish sums. But 
Winans is notonly the author; he is also the sad 
protagonist in his own drBma,' perhaps achiev- 
ing a kind of catharsis in the telling, as he 
awaits the final outcome. But this is to get 
ahead of the, events - which are recounted at 
sometimes excessive length and in implausible 
chunks of recalled dialogue, the trouble hegan . 
when Winans, a youngish and surprisingly in- 
experienced reporter on the Wall Street Jour- 
nal entrusted with co-writing an influential 

stock market column eafied “Heaid on. the t 
. fWj. j, seeftjingly highly successful - 
^Stockbroker ^llod PeicrB^nt, Brant’s career ■' 
a ‘ ^ dd er Peabody and his extravagant Ufe- 
, L slyt ° w er6 rUfihlng into difficulties at the time, 

’ >1*1 ^“fhe.hadbought for himself. and 
i f e I.N W f re f^ Ving had the ability to fall ' 

' :Winahs, however, thd re- 

; J31,0°° pflr annum), waS not to know this;-ancj ■ 
hfr himsetf lacked Ihd uioney to buy a small 
touse m the ^untry wlth hi? boy friend, David 
Calmer., fari/fr descensus Avtrr\l\ Widans ’ 

sdvanceabout ■ 

. , stdtks^bat ho, Would be- recommending for ' 

: Sjleorpurcjiflse in hlscolumn^espeyHlj^the ?■ 


of a giant such as IBM or General Motors. I 
Sometimes it worked, often it did not, Brant j. 
traded through the accou nt of a colleague, Ken S 
Felis, as well as through that of an alcoholic * 
customer called David Clark. But his man- 
oeuvrings were so elephantine as to trigger the [ •. 
alarm bells of the American Stock Exchange's \ 
computer. Result: investigations rapidly dis- I 
cerned the correlation between Winans's re- |... 
commendations and the dealings by a very i 
small number of accounts — always the same V, 
ones - in the stocks recommended. • 

That, really, was the end. The Securities and i , 
Exchange Commission had little difficulty in J! 
extracting a full confession from Winans, The r 
Wall Street Journal sacked the reporter and | . 
adopted an unattractively holier-than-thou f; . 
attitude. Former friends ratted on one \ t - 
another, ^ Brant seems to have become, at 
times, suicidal. His career at Kidder Peabody 
having come to an abrupt end, he admitted to 
three federal crimes, but has yet to be sen- 
fenced. Clark "reportedly remains a target of a 
criminal investigation". Felis, rather harshly, 
got six months’ imprisonment, to be served at 
weekends. Carpenter was virtually let off, ? 
rightly. Winans faced the worst of the music 
and, in due course, was sentenced to eighteen ; » . 
mon ths' imprisonment (his final appeal has yel 
to 7 e heard). For all this, he received a pHy-off ■ \ ' 
whreh at $30,000 or so was, like so much else of *• 
this story, hardly more than petty. . . } 

The book is not especially well written, and [ 
is needlessly jsadded out by unpleasant descrip- | . 
tlpns, of the reactions of Winans and Carpenter 
when they realized the game Iwas up> In his' 
self-pity, Winans. has few good words to say 
about other financial, journalists who. whal- . .'i 
ever their Tailings,: at least did not sell (heir i j 
sputa for a mess of pottage- which itself inevit- : M 
ably Nvent to feed the lawycrs, Subsequent tales 
' 4 dS dea,ing ’ bolh in. (he United Stales ; " 

andBrifaln.ihflveswamped Winan’s misdeeds. ^ 

mjerms of doliars and J iiotoriety . However', 
L,T^ n ,,7ip0rtant reVelation iil tbis book, h 

TVc t0 ° WMtotad to pick up. g 
Byen the W«// Street Joiirnal, ^ newspaper of . 
thehighest reputation, widely riad throughout ' -V 1 

n'c httanxlAi' .i - , 1 - , 


expectpdjfr reabtmore yigorbusjy th^njliose 1 


• ' - » imaiiviiN |. k-| 

ignoramus, t° beco-Buthbrofahighly influen-: 
tial. stock-market cpdumn dld'not even " P>; : 

'Hblstakos -i«f feet- 1 & 
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Cautionary tales 


Right on both sides 


D avid Pryce-Jones 

EDWARD INGRAM (Edltorl 

National and International Politics in the 

Middle East: Essays in honour of Elie 

Kedourie 

284pp. Cass. £25. 

0714632783 


Few writers, let alone academics, change the li 
climate of opinion. Elie Kedourie is one who is 
has done so. For thirty years he has been hold- fc 
ing up to public scrutiny what may be called the \ 

colonial period, in which the British acquired / 
responsibilities towards other peoples, notably h 
the Arabs. How these responsibilities were dis- a 

charged is Professor Kedourie’s great and c 
abiding theme. Scrupulously he has examined 
previously uncharted depths in which one cul- J 
ture misconceives another, where illusion and n 
guilt spawn , and the best intentions may there- e 
fore produce the worst results. Thanks to him, b 
it is no longer possible to believe that colonial- C 
ism is a chose jugte, or in other words that C 
British colonial policy achieved a happy ending s 
in handing over whole peoples to self-declared p 
nationalists among them. 11 

If he were a polemicist , he might be thought o 
to be fretting over diplomats too swollen- k 
headed or prejudiced to consider sober evi- tl 
dence, and radicals remaking the world in the a 
vain image of their egos; all of whom, losing o 
the power to hurt, become so many illustrious a 
clowns. Instead he is at all times a humanist. 

His gaze is fixed in pity and horror upon the o 
corpses of the innocent dead, who paid with v 
their lives for the folly and pretensions of their f 
proclaimed lords and masters, whether once w 
British or now Arab. Unfashionably in this 
age, he has never found an end which justifies f 
cruelty and bloodshed as means to achieve it. * 
In honour of Kedourie’s sixtieth birthday, n 
Edward Ingram has edited this festschrift, p 
“Cautionary tales" is an apt phrase he applies 
to Kedourie’s essays; the civilizing influence a 
has spread to the contributors, themselves all n 
academics. Ingram vividly uses t ^ e , cur j° aS * 
murder of an Iranian envoy in India in 1802, n 
and British handling of the incident, to illus- tl 
t rate the well-founded Kedourie argument that y 

if right can be seen to be right, appeasement 
only induces the wrong it is supposed to avoid, c 
Marion C. Kent describes how the British after n 
the First World War excluded the Italians from e 

Rocking the ark 


a share in oil concessions as part of the spoils, a 
dubious policy of might being right. Bcriuird 
Lewis elegantly reviews Muslim perceptions of 
the West, from initial confidence, lending to 
imitation, ending in distress. Westernization of 
Ottoman bureaucracy is Roderic H. Davison’s 
subject. Three essays arc devoted to the period 
of the Sharifian revolt. William L. Clevehmd 
shows how the Ottomans and the Shari flans 
both claimed to be defenders of the true Islam , 
each accusing the other of selling out to unbe- 
lievers, in one case German, in the other Brit- 
ish. A truly Kedourian portrait of British 
bureaucratic muddle during the First World 
War is given by John S. Galbraith and Robert 
A. Huttenback. Joseph Kostiner describes 
how the British subsidies to the Shcrif Huscin 
and his family were used to mobilize a tribal 
confederacy, and nothing more. 

Studies follow of the Wnfd Party (by James 
Jankowski) and its reluctance to take up issues 
not directly Egyptian; and of Saudi Arabian 
education (by Mordecai Abir). Francis R. 
Nicosia has written a succinct account of Fritz 
Grobba. in Hitler’s day the most influential 
German in the Middle East. Rudolph Peters 
summarizes the Islamic movements and their 
purposes in contemporary Egypt. Convinc- 
ingly, Mary C. Wilson puls forward the prop- 
osition that the incorporation of Palestinian 
land and people into Jordan in 194K brought 
that rather artificial state into the international 
arena, and proved lobe the factor ensuring the 
otherwise unlikely survival of its ruling dyn- 
asty. In perhaps his most celebrated essay, 
‘The Chatham House Version". Kedourie 
once and for all exposed and demolished the 
view of Arab-British relations expounded by 
A J Toynbee and others, whereby the British 
were all wrong and must make the fullest possi- 
ble amends to wholly right and nghtcous 
Arabs. Using unpublished material from 
Toynbee's papers. Gordon Martel revea s the 
man’s altogether unbalancing sense of self-im- 
portance. . 

Progress is not the simple thing once im- 
aained. The Arab nationalist world has proved 
much more brutal than the colonialist world 
which brought it into being. Offering Heights 
into how this came to happen . a collection like 
this is valuable; only a short generation ago U 
would have seemed almost inconceivable. It is 
the measure of Kedourie’s originality and suc- 
cess that Middle East politics and history can 
Z be discussed iu the light of reality, how- 
ever bitter. 


Berna rd Wasserstein 

CLIVE SINCLAIR 
Diaspora Blues: A view of Israel 
215pp. Heinemann. £11-95. 

0434 70315 X 

Clive Sinclair calls Diaspora Blues: A view of 
Israel a “companion volume" to his nove , 
Blood Libels (reviewed in the TLS of Septem- 
ber 13, 1985), which engages similar issues. 
Here he explores the tangled, ambivalent rela- 
tionship between liberal Jewish intellectuals in 
the diaspora and the State of Israel, if often in 
rather self-indulgent fashion. Rather than sus- 
; tained argument, he offers us a lucky dip o 
autobiographical musings, bookish rumina- 
tions, often quite funny anecdotes, transcripts 
: of interviews with Israeli intellectuals, and a 
bestiary of zoological images. The picture on 
the jacket, YosI BergnerV’Ship of FoqIs . was 
• shosferi by Sinclair to point to a central theme oi 
• the book: it depicts a Noah’s ark of crocodiles, 
donkeys and other unidentifiable but ““““J 10 ' 

■ tive fauna, with a winged crtqture (angel? dra- 
gonfly?)' hovering Chagall-style above he 
.prow. Is the vessel, as Sinclair 6Ugg estSi ™ 

:■ “Good Ship Israel" < beset by dissension among 
the crew and threatened hydrates? Or are the 
' : creatures aboard the ark the Jews of foe *- 
. •. afcpora. being Ushered by an Israeli dove to 
-i safety of dry lanctf No doubt the ambiguity is ■ 

v. dclibotate,r and it is certainly thought-pro- 

'.S -.yoking, ■!-'•: •/ 

:£■ v Sinclair writes arrestlhgly, and grapples with 
'Safae difficplt questions. What should Jews in 
,,the'-dfa$P9r& faelvtat alorie do, about Israeli 
iawliticfel: How should llberel-^ntats ouQide;, 


Israel relate to their peers in the Peace Now 
movement? Does the intellectual have a par- 
ticular role or responsibility in these matters. 
Sinclair is well equipped to tackle these pro > - 
lems. As literary editor of the Jewish chr01 * 1 ' 
cle, it is his thankless job to mediate between a 
still surprisingly effervescent An^Jewlsh 
cultural world (for evidence see the lively 
pages of the Jewish Quarterly) and a deprew- 
ingly philistine Jewish communal «tnb1«h- 
ment. The currant intellectual climate in Eng 
land (different in this regard ftonvthe United 
Stales) is an increasingly uncomfortab e one 
for people like Sinclair. Bten-pensanf anli- 
Zionism (as expressed, for example, in i recent 
issues of the London Review of BooA ' ? ) hos 
attained such general acceptability thatgutter- 
janguage passes for legitimate argument, while 
the 8 slightest objection raises howls abou 
alleged 8 Jewish interference with freedom of 

eX T1ierctasiilI a case to be made for the non- 

colonial. non-aggressive,: humanistic (and 

through most of its history the major'tanan) 
strauvln Zionism to which Sinclair 
clings The problem with this book is that Sm« 
cinifdoeT Sol: quite succeed in fading - his 
Noachine menagerie to dry land. Ambivalence 
may be the inevitable condition of the marginal 
Jewish intellectual! and jn a Kafka it can even 
Produce masterpieces; here the result Is more 
Uke mu ddle. The admirable Imehtion seemsto 
betoprovokeand challenge the , :Tec ?^ ed 1 ^ 
domsof foe lumpendntoHigentsin of the L«jn 

don “media" sub-culture, but Sinclair s essays, 
while always readable, seem foo often unfo- 
cused and inconclusive. In the endthcreattens 

left amused, sometimes Hfnp^ed. bul not 

much 'fnqre. enUghlened. 1 n.- / 1 *• . : •’ * '*■ ■ 
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RODIN HIGH AM 

Diary ofnDisastcr: British aid to Greece. 

1940-1941 

269pp. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
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EVANGELOS A V KROFF-TOSSIZZ A 

Lost Opportunities: The Cyprus question, 

1950-1963 

44(jpp. Aristide D. Caralzas. PO Box 210. 48! 

Main Street, New Rochelle. NY 10802. $30. 

0892413891 

JOHN REDD A WAY 

Burdened with Cyprus: The British connection 
237pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicol&on. £14.95. 

0 297 791206 

The "special relationship" between Britain and 
Greece has been subjected to many stresses in 
the past half century: the affair of the Elgin 
Marbles is only the latest symptom. Tlie titles 
of these thTce hooks diagnose much more se- 
rious cases: the “disaster" of the campaign of 
1941; and the “lost opportunities" nud the 
“burden’’ of the Cyprus Question from 1950. 

Their diagnoses are slid but fair; yet somehow 
the "special relationship" continues dim ugh 

thick and thin . , 

Rubin I iighain, an American historian, 
argues that the British expeditionary force to 
Greece (in fuel, chiefly Anzuc and Polish) was 
doomed from the start. One group of planners 
at GHO Middle East was already preparing its 
evacuation while another group was still busy 
sending it there. Why then was it ever sent/ 
Churchill and Eden hud two motives: a polit- 
ical anxiety to fulfil the guarantee given to 
Greece in 1939, ami a military hope dial a 
foothold could be regained in Europe. But why 
did Waved, the Commander-in-Chief, support 
the military delusion? The answer emerges 
from a detailed examination, in diary form, of 
what was said and done over six months in 
London, Athens, Cairo. Ankara. Belgrade. 
Sydnev and Wellington. Professor Ihgham 
concludes that Wavcil, a “muster of decep- 
tion”, was really deceiving his superiors, un- 
educated ns they were in modern warfare. IT 
the Germans had invaded Greece, as he ex- 
pected, in early March. 1941, instead of a 
month later, the expeditionary force wou d 
barely have landed hefore it would have had to 
be evacuated. Thus political honour would 
have been satisfied at minimal military cost. 

This is not to deny the contribution of sneer 
confusion and mismanagement, which arc well 
illustrated by Highnm’s impressionistic style. 

He gives a convincing account of the misunde r- 
standings over the formation of the so-called 
“Aiiakmon Line", for which he nghtly blames 
Eden and the British generals, though he is 
perhaps over-generous in acquitting General 
Papagos, the Greek Commander-in-Chief, of 
alt error. There is something symbolic about 
the picture of Wavell, at the height of the crisis, 
sitting in the British embassy reading Alice m 
Wonderland. 

Ten years later Britain and Greece were in- 
volved in another disaster which was more 
avoidable. Both the Greek ex-Mimster, 
Evangelos Averoff, and the British ex-Admin- 
islratoT, John Reddaway. were participants in 
the history of the Cyprus Question. Each pre- 
. sent* a skilful and persuasive account of his 
notional point oi view. Tliere seems to be no 
way of deciding between them except by the 
toss of a coin. But history. Instead . imposed a 
forcible judgment of Solomon - partition. 

Fortuitously published at the same time, the 
two books supplement each other ami should 
be read together. Between them, they greatly 
enlarge the scope for serious discussion, parti- 
cularly as each of them is based on copious new 
documentation. Bui lliey cannot be regarded 
as thesis arid antithesis, because they Turely 
meet head-on . and no synthesis can be elicited 
from them, even when they seem to be discus- 
sing the sume point. Both writers, for example, 
carafiUly analyse (he crucial article in the Trea- 
ty of Guaramee.(l960), which defined the re- 
sponsibUitles of the three guaranteeing powers 
if the constitutional settlement of Cyprus 
brake down. 'Britain, Greece and Turkey 
would first “consult together”, and if they, 
could not agree what to da, then each reserved 
\ ,{,tjie right to, fake aclipri wUh foe. sole flim of 
f UiA ■.! >y. r J- < 1 


re-eMiihlisliing die suite of affairs created by 

the present Trcuty”. Averoff's analysis ^con- 
fined to arguing that this did not efttitlc She 
Turks to invade the island in 1974. Reddaway s 
analysis is confined to the right of the British, 

having duly •’consulted’’ without success, to do 

nothing more. In legal terms, both are prob- 
ably right. But in that case, why was the treaty 
called a “Treaty of Guarantee"? 

The fact that the arguments of the two sides 
can neither refute each other nor be reconciled 
suggests that the quest for a solution in Cyprus 
was just as foredoomed to disaster as the 
Greek campaign of 1941. So it seemed as long 
ago as 1950, when the Greeks would accept no 
solution which excluded enasis (union with 
Greece) and the Turks would accept none 
which did not exclude it. At that date, Avcro f 
could argue that the Turks had no legal stand- 
ing in the matter anyway; but Reddaway could 
have argued that the Greeks had none cither. 
Both were right, until the issue was foolishly 
brought before the United Nations. 

Where the two authors come nearest to 
agreement is in a grudging admiration of the 
skill and stubbornness with which the T urks 
established their lotus standi in the affair. At 
first they relied on the British to make their 
case for them, hut once the British showed 
signs of weakening under Greek pressure, they 
took maltcTs vigorously info their own hands. 

1 lerc again the role of Eden was crucial. Redd- 
away quotes him us saying that enosis was ruled 
uut by the need to understand and accept the 
Turkish position. Averoff quotes his painful 
interview in 1953 with Papagos (by then Prime 
Minister of (i recce), nt which Eden refused to 
acknowledge the existence of a Cyprus Ques- 
tion. But after Eden left the scene, the Turks 
saw that they would havc to look after their 
own interests. ’Hint they would do so with such 
effect must have seemed very improbable in 
195U. How it happened is the theme uf Aver- 
ofrs catalogue of “lost opportunities”. The 
British, as Reddawny's title hints, became sick 
of being “burdened with Cyprus”. No one but 
the Turks can be at nil proud of the outcome. 


General Editor: Stanley Weintraub 
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STUDIES 

The Neglected Plays 

Volume 7 £23.75 
Alfred Turco , Jr., Editor 

Why does such a large proportion of 
the criticism devoted lo Shavian drama 
deal with such a surprisingly small 
number of plays? Of Shaw's more than 
fifty works for the Btage, few are looked 
at and many deserve closer attention. 
This volume, dealing with pieces of 
lesser prominence In the canon, alms to 
enrich our sense of the range and depth 
of Shavr's achievement as a playwright. 

Shew 7: The Neglected Plays challenges 
some established crilica) assumptions. 

In the process revealing Shaw to be a . 
far more self- cons clou a modernist than 
is usually supposed. The book will be of 
Interest not just to professional Shav- 
ians, but also to all who share a love for 
the modern theatre. 

' Previously published in this series 
Volumes 1-6 are £23.75 each, _ 
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Professional antipathies 


Reforming zeals 



Simon Lee 

CLIVE UNSWORTH 

Hid Politics of Menlo] Health Legislation 
374pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

(1 19 82551 2K 

Ignorance leads to fear which leads to anti- 
palhy. This hus heen the pattern of discrimina- 
tion ngainst ninny minorities and it certainly 
applies to the history of society’s reaction to 
the mentally ill. This least glamorous of dis- 
advantaged groups none the less has its 
champions, who include, among others, both 
psychiatrists and lawyers. Yet these helpers 
have themselves heen ignorant of each other's 
discipline, which lias in turn led to fear and 
antipathy between them. They have viewed 
each other as rivals rather than as colleagues. 
As Clive U ns worth observes, ‘the legal posi- 
tion is liable to attack from the medical per- 
spective for insensitively subjecting the insane 
to procedural ordeals designed for the sane, 
and medical from the legal for presumptuously 
imposing its ministrations upon the resistant". 

Ihiswnrtli sets out to trace the history of 
mental health legislation in Britain over the 
past hundred years, lie succeeds in charting 
the rise, full mul resurrection of “legalism 11 i\s 
regards the protection of the inenhilly ill ami in 
explaining This in terms of changes in the wider 
political ami intellectual climate. 

There are many strengths hut perhaps two 
weaknesses in his book. First, the fact that the 
mentally ill themselves never really feature at 
all in Unswortlfs study detracts from the analy- 
sis. Since their lives tinder the varying legal and 
medical regimes arc not adequately reported, 
the render has no basis upon which to evaluate 
the computing philosophies. Second, the story 
of how the most recent legislation, the Mental 
Health (Amendment) Act I MW nod the Mental 
Health Act 1983. arrived on the statute bunk is 
not covered in sufficient depth. The reason for 
this is that Un worth's ainhitious. multi- 
layered study has its origins in a doctoral thesis 
started in the I97(ls when the author wisely- 
anticipated Chut legislative changes were on the 
way. 

Wl- must therefore await Larry Gostin's 
memoirs for the inside story of the* politics of 
mcntul health legislation in the 1980s. Gostin is 
the American civil liberties lawyer who be- 
came the legal director of MIND, the pressure 
group which works Tor the mentally ill. He 
orchestrated MIND's campaign to change the 
law, organizing legal representation for the 
mentally ill und initiating test cases which cul- 
minated in victory in Strasbourg at the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights. This in turn 
spurred the British government into im- 
plementing proposals which already owed 
much to Gostin's influence and MIND 
ensured that the. legislation received cross? 
party support. A book could and should be 
written on the detail of such successful poli- 
ticking for a good cause. How exactly did 
MIND lobby MPs, Ministers and civil servants? 
1-low influential was its recourse to the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights? Why did 
Gostin succeed at MIND but Tail when he 
- **^ e mpted .similarly to mobilize cross-party 
•' support at the . National Council for Civil 
Liberties? 

' .. ^strength ufUnswanVsbook lies in a 
different focus. He. illuminates our under- 
standing or law, showing us how it looks to 
V unbelievers (triedica) as well as to the faithful 
(lawyers). He dubs law at its h«l the new 
: ^ at l (s worst the did legalism. 

While lawyers kb'ml of legalism a* -the ideal- 

I ogydf entitlement”, to use Gostin's felicitous 
■ phrase , anti-lawycrs vfawr legalism in ihc con- 
text of the mentally ill as "piling safeguard 
upori. safeguard, tb protect the Sane against 
illegal detention, delaying certification' and 
treatment until the person genuinely in Keed of 
care was: obviously (and probably inctirabiy) 
inyane ”. Un-, worth explores this curioui con- 
trast between (aw> reputation as h “inochwi- 
tsiu for supplying liberty with sonta degree of 
concrete definition" and rts ’‘reputation for 
conservatism, elitism, archaism and mytit idea- 
tion''. ■ : 1 ■ . 

Moreover, he places law's fluctuating Vepu- 
tation within the broader pc rs|>cclive of chang- 
ing political ideology. Thus the liberalizing leg- 
islation (and the reason why Gostin was 
perhaps pushing against an opening door) can 


he explained by the emphasis on liberty in the 
politics of the IWtJs: “The parallel revival of 
liberalism in the two major parties has enabled 
a new consensus on the direction of mental 
liciilth legislation to he hnilt around the new 
legalism”. On the right, the case can be put in 
lerms of legal safeguards acting ns "a detrac- 
tion from the power of welfare state profes- 
sionals in favour of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual", on the left ns “shoring up the position 
of a particularly helpless and neglected section 
of the oppressed. MIND skilfully mnintnined 
this political ambiguity and support for the 
rights campaign was forthcoming from across 
the political spectrum, including Harvey Proc- 
tor on the right of the Conservative Party and 
Michael Mcacher on the left of the Labour 
Party, " 

Law and medicine have a common interest 
in a number of dilemmas currently awn i ting 
government attention, such as the rights of the 
mentally handicapped, who are not to be con- 
fused with the mentally ill. The recent publicity 
on sterilizing and aborting the mentally handi- 
capped suggests that legalism will have to he 
evaluated and perhaps utilized in this context. 
So we need lawyers and medics to iindcrsUmd 
each other s perspective. Unsworth has given 
us a lead in explaining both the acceptable and 
the unacceptable faces of legalism. We need 
also to know why some campaigns for reform 
of our civil liberties succeed andsumc fail, why 
some capture the spirit of the times or even 
change the spirit, while others flounder. 

Clive Unsworth is too pessimistic in conclud- 
ing tlinl ‘‘1 he study of the past teaches us that it 
is difficult to predict the future nr mental health 
legislation.” On the contrary, his own study of 
the past provides us with insights which must 
help us to build a belter future. 


Tom Campbell 

VICTOR BAILEY 

Delinquency and Citizenship: Reclaiming the 
young offender, 1914-1948 
352pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £30. 
0198226640 

Twentieth-century transformations in the 
treatment of juvenile offenders in Britain have 
been striking in their range and extent. From 
the Children Act (1908) which introduced 
Juvenile Courts to England and Wales for all 
children under sixteen, to the Criminal Justice 
Act (1948) which abolished corporal punish- 
ment, and the Children and Young Persons 
Act ( 1969) which sought to extend the welfare 
approach to juvenile offenders, the movement 
has been, in fits and starts, towards specialist 
treatment based on individually assessed 
needs. This book takes up the story with the 
emergence of Juvenile Courts and the proba- 
tion service after the Liberal victory of 1906 
and concludes with the measures taken to find 
alternatives to prison in dealing with the rapid 
rise in delinquency during the Second World 
War. 

Tlie thesis of the book is that the inter-war 
developments in social policy with respect to 
juvenile offenders are to be seen as part of the 
genernt emergence of the Welfare State, and 
that the ideological origins of welfare provi- 
sions are an embodiment of the philosophy of 
progressive liberal reformers rather than the 
enforcement of social control by a conspirato- 
rial ruling tflite. What emerges is a detailed and 
complex account of the proposals and argu- 
ments deployed in the formulation of policy 
within the Home Office Children's Branch and 


Cause for suspicion 


David Pannlck 

PHIL. SCR ATON and KATHRYN CHADWICK 
In the Arms of the Law: Coroners’ inquests and 
deaths in custody 
192pp. Pluto. Paperback, £4.95, 

0745302440 

As anyone with experience of litigating fatal 
accidents claims will confirm, British law is not 
at Its best in dealing with death. The jurisdic- 
tion of the coroner further demonstrates legal 
unease at providing comfort to the bereaved. 
The law is intelligent enough to know that 
something has to be done to investigate the 
death of a person in unusual circumstances, but 
is sufficiently human to find difficulty in know- 
ing what to say and how to say it on such an 
occasion. 

The duties of the coroner include the holding 
of inquests, in particular when he is informed 
that the dead body of a person is within his 
jurisdiction, and there is reasonable cause to 
suspect that the person has died a violent or 
unnatural death, or a sudden death for which 
the cause is unknown, or has died in prison. 
Contrary to popular misconception, the coron- 1 
; er’s court does not determine legal liability, 
civil or criminal,! for the death. Its role is to find 
the facts. This js. an important function, not 
;• least because the inquest often provides the 
only opportunity for the family and friends of 
the deceased to find out how and why the death 
occurred. ' 

• ■ PWI Scraton and Kaihryq Chadwick "are not 
presenting a definitive account of coroner- 
ship" . They have three main concerns. First, to 
: explain the legal Inadequacy of the procedure ' 
; adopted in the coroner's court . Second, to sug- ■ 
: 8^ necessary reforms. Third, to make politic* 

\ al points about the nature and: scope of the 
jurisdiction of the coroner, in particular its ! 
: implications for deaths in custody. 

K K impossible to reconcile the coroner’s ; 
; cpurt wilh any oontieptlon of natural justice lo 1 
Jhe representative® oF the debased. The : 
i. coipqer relecfelhjS evldcncewhlchhecoqsicl-- 
■ crslo.be relevant ap’d deddes who should be 

- called'^ as a, witness J Although; ihe interested 
parties can cross-examine the tordifcr'a witnes- 
bs after ho has taken, them through their evi- 1 
jdence, those parties have no right ib make a ! 
speech summarizing the evidence before’ the’ 
coroner (or the jury) considers the verdiit-. 


There is no legal aid to pay for legal representa- 
tion in this context. At all stages of the pro- 
cedure, the coroner possesses and exercises a 
broad range of discretionary powers. The re- 
commendations of independent Committees 
as to necessary reforms to this patently unfair 
process have been largely ignored. 

The coroner’s court needs to be transformed 
into a more open public inquiry in which in- 
terested parties are eligible for legal aid, are 
provided with access to all documentary evi- 
dence, are able to call their witnesses and are 
given the opportunity to make a closing 
speech. In particularly complex or sensitive 
cases, a High Court judge should have jurisdic- 
tion over the inquest. 

All of this is well argued by the authors. 
More controversial are the political implica- 
tions they derive from the law relating to 
coroners. “The recent series of suspicious 
deaths, either in custody or involving the 
police, has”, they suggest by reference to the 
cases of Jimmy Kelly, Blair Peach and Liddle 
Towers, among others, “placed the role and 
function of coroners high on the civil rights' 
agenda." Scraton and Chadwick are concerned 
that there is a. “special relationship” between 
the coroner and the local police, “raising the 
possibility of bias". Moreover, the way in 
which the coroner exercises his powers is of 
increasing Importance, they contend, because 
“the growing use of excessive force by the 
police., . . [and] the shift towards the militar- 
ization of the police’’ are likely to lead to “an 
gg- ' n comr0vcrsial deaths involving the 

ThU is an unevcq book. There is almost 
nothing about the Important powers of the Dl- 
jisJonal Court- to grant judicial review of irra- 
tional, illegal or procedurally unfair decisions 
by corohers. The polemical chapter on the • 
deaths Qf women m custody (“aU: Women are 
potentially in danger hi prison given the stress 
opd tension placed on (ifeim as crimina I women 
h Y , th ? poHcies and . practices adopted in 
women Sppstfns*’) might have likd niore rele- 
Workl To ° many of the pol- 
ttoal propositions ore asserted as self-evidbnf 
truths, which do not need the support' of evi- 
dence dr rational argument, Rut none of 'that 

AM ■ 

■ step, [o ontig the life oE the existing. coroner's : 
court Deace full virt ^ ^ ^ 


the Prison Commission, and the ideas and 
influence of voluntary organizations, such as 
the Howard League for Penal Reform and the 
staffs of the courts and services involved. 

Interesting and informative as Victor 
Bailey’s account undoubtedly is, it hardly be- 
gins to deal with the general contention that 
the adoption, pace and evaluation of reforms 
depended crucially on the political Elite's 
perception of the need for effective social con- 
trol and the propagation of a disciplined work- 
force. However, whatever ideological inter- 
pretations are placed on the material pre- 
sented, there is here a mine of fascinating in- 
sights into the mentality of the penal reformers ! 
which more than justifies the claim that they 
were, on the whole, humane and progressive 
people, and that some of those involved in the 
practical implementation of the policies were 
visionaries with great moral and religious com- 
mitment to their self-appointed task of re- 
claiming the young offender. 

Central to much of the book is the history of 
the development of Borstal institutions from 
the harsh and penal regime developed under 
E. Ruggles-Brise, Chairman of the Prison 
Commission from 1895 to 1921 , to the model of 1 
the working lads’ version of the English public 
school pioneered under the inspirational lead- 
ership of Alec Paterson. Paterson sought to 
remove "the causes which turn lusty boys into 
weaklings, and sap the country of hardy rank 
and file” by removing them from their in- 
adequate homes to a caring environment which 
would impart, by example and education, the 
skills, ppi rations and self-discipline which 
would fit the boys for useful occupations. Like 
other reformers of the time, Paterson com- 
bined the evangelical enthusiasm which gave 
rise to the planting of University Settlements 
"across the bridges", with a positivistic theory 
of crime according to which the “causes" of 
crime are environmental factors such as unem- 
ployment, poverty and the disruption of family 
life, rather than the moral weaknesses of indi- 
vidual boys. The high point of this approach 
was the development of the “open” Borstals in 
which such remarkable figures as the Eton and 
Oxford-educated army officer, Bill Llewellin, 
practised his Christian faith by sharing Ihe 
hardships of the rigorous outdoor life endured 
by the Borstal boys at Lowdam village, North 
Sea Camp and Usk. Clearly a system which 
owed its sucess to such individual commitment 
could not always live up to its ideals, something 
which Paterson failed to appreciate when he 
fought forextending the role of long-term insti- 
tutional care in Borstals rather than shorter 
periods of detention in more penal establish- 
ments. Also well documented are the powerful 
contributions of such people as. Margery Fry of 
the Howard League, whose advocacy, in the 
1920s, of a balanced consideration of the needs 
and the rights of delinquent children has an 
impressively modern ring, and Geraldine Cad- 
bury, whose work In the Birmingham juvenile 
court in (he same period established an indi- 
vidualized treatment- approach for others to 
follow. 

Bailey has done us a service in documenting 
u- P I ^ nC '^ e ^ ant * scientific position' from 
which the advocates of reform iti juvenile jus- . 
lice worked between the wars. Since then we • 
have made few theoretical advances and lost 
something of the missionary- optimism of such 
early reformers, although we have witnessed ■ 
tne remarkable development of the weifare- 
prienfed Children’s Hearing system north of 
(he border following the ;Social Work (Scot- 
; Perhaps because of the nature of its metier ' 
lousty researched sources and Its concentration .. • 
on Home Office committees and government ' 1 ' 
papers and reports,' Delinquency ■ and 
' p has som6th lng qf the lcss than fully \ . 

'critical flavour of an pmcjol history;, More 
emphasis on the experience? of Juvenile often* - 
ders, including those bf lBbrstai boys aririgirlL . ■ ■ • 
and the reality of-tHe cbhditlbps tindeb which ' 
young people in trouble Wbrlg held iri pris'&h.dn : : . 
remand Wid subjected to hufoillating and bar- . ; ■ 
oanc physical andemotidhdlstreSses in other 
ostensibly more betugrf slnsritotfonSv' might 
have presented a less Sagging, picture^ I * 

P°sT*ob: Inland l8p Abroad 2gp'. - t .- . :- -’/ ■ 
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A kind of innocence 


F rank Tuohy 

DONALD RICHIE 

The Inland Sea 

488pp. Century. Paperback. £4.95. 

071269575 3 

Donald Richie's The Inland Sea first came out 
in Japan and America over a dozen years ago. 

It is a highly individual account by a writer 
known best for his pioneering studies of the 
Japanese cinema, notably his books on Ozu 
and Kurosawa. The "inland sea" of the title is 
the body of water that lies between three of 
Japan’s four big islands, Honshu, Shikoku and 
Kyushu. It contains an enormous number of 
smaller islands, some mere rocks decorated 
with picturesquely twisted pine-trees, others 
supporting agricultural and fishing communi- 
ties. For the Japanese, the area is celebrated as 
the scene of half-legendary wars between 
Heikc and Genji warrior clans. For Western- 
ers, only one place-name will be familiar: 
Hiroshima. 

The Inland Sea would not do as a guide-book 
today. Too much has changed since Richie 
made his first trip in the early 1960s: there is 
pollution, there is even a bridge to Shikoku, 
most secret of the large islands. But his special- 
ity is in human relationships. Modern Japan is 
difficult to get into focus. Random statistics fail 
to communicate: does an extra twenty years of 
life for the old (the expectation for women is 
over eighty years) or an extra ten inches of 


as when they were first made: “I asked the girl 
if the shrine was old. Oh, that she didn’t 
know. . . . It is considered seemly for a young 
girl to know nothing nt all." Later, “the women 
can’t think of anything to say. Talking to men, 
that is the role of (he geisha, the bar hostess. It 
is not the role of well brought-up Japnnc.se 
women.” And, magisterially. 

the Japanese always think us younger than wc are. 
That is because they arc ail so young . . . lliey have 
no conscience, mnyhc, there is no cynicism and no 
corollary of disillusion. Appearnnces arc reality, the 
mask is literally the face, and the cynic can find no 
tell-tale gap because none exists. The result is a kind 
of innocence, in our eyes at any rule. 

A kind of innocence - that is the theme of 
The Inland Sea. Like the rest of us. this obser- 
ver is intensely conscious of his difference from 
those about him, of the fact that he is always 
under scrutiny. All the more because his hook 
is also an investigation into his own sexual 
identity. Here is no “gentleman in the parlour" 
but someone who tells us that “part of my quest 
is devoted to seducing the natives ... I wnnl to 
take without hurting, I tell myself. This is not, 
however, true, f want to be given." But his 
fantasies include “torn schoolgirl uniform, 
thighs immodestly up in the air, cries for mercy 
etc". Humbert Humbert goes to Japan? 

Hardly, because most of Richie’s encounters 
turn out to be hilariously off-beat. There is the 
bar girl who identifies with, of ail people, Eli- 
zabeth Barrett Browning - who was, in her 
eyes, a suffering geisha-like figure, endlessly 
the victim of men. There is the boy Saburo, 


ttanMi roil Siillfricdt pIintoRnyh emiiled " ToilctW » nprwiucedfnmx t >n« Upon 

japan^M^^ 

tnmsbnetlby Linda Cm erdale ill 2pp. Oxford: I W«n. £.7.50. 001401007. i. 


which must have been memorable on both 
sides: in the enclosed world of the Japanese 
village, n meeting with a sympathetic foreigner 
who spoke one’s language would luivc been 
unforgettable; the sexual aspect would be con- 
veniently forgotten- The only embarrassment 


The Inland St a. then, is u portrait of u per- 
sonality, and perhaps it is the personality, not 
the young people he meets on his way, that 
helongs to the past. Today the foreigner out to 
seduce would be seen, whatever his proclivi- 
ties. as a carrier of disease. As a record of a 


stature for the young (according to the Minis- 
try of Education) indicate a change in human 


who requires detailed descriptions of female 
genitalia, of which he lias an imprecise cuncep- 


might be the reader's. This only surfaces on 
one occasion, when Richie meets his own wife 


time that has gone, as well as a celebration of 
things that are unlikely to change, this book 


nature? It seems unlikely. 

Richie's observations seem just as true now 


tion. Such confidence and such outbursts of 
candour are a common aspect of encounters 


who, by acurious chance, turns upon an island 
he is visiting. 


corns its place on the very short sltclf of books 
on Japan that are of permanent value. 


^ confined after stabbing someone during a fmeThTt mandarin ducks | remained faitMul lo 

Delia Dayin 

Im aadSW^Enrountei, with martia, artists. S i "UStU^^e^ln » "* ^ ^ 

, , - . , Unexpected sensitivity in a Lough former ican undertakes to eat but - , rtB ff* a halberd, two hooked swords, some 

Travelling on an overcrowded local train in ner 7 lhis contrast between the iron and the pain in his train “"Sj _ lf<uhivll . knives and a nine-section whip in his luggage- 

China, Mark Salzman ts puzzled that the men P fmdsechoes throughout Sabman’s book. Those ' fa ^ of t J e bJ^k. (He did have the requisite papers for them.) As 

squatting opposite seem unimpressed by him. Bi Yale, but it was need tion may prefer the sof ^ r f . f ■ }, e pace d the station platform wondering what 

He has been in China long enough to develop He tad' read Ui. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Mtan. in excel ^ ' Se offers to do! he bumped into a policeman whom he 

some defences and when he takes a train he a j look hlm to Changsha, the capita! of sodes which are simple bu 8- m had met a year before. The policeman returned 

usually prefers not to reveal that he speaks _ _ - nre as a n English teacher. Once perceptive little sketches of * . j m to t he officials and talked to them 

Chinese. He has grown tired of answering the P made * ^ use of his rime, improving shy that she sat through c asses i he diplomatically for over an hour. Eventually 

endless friendly questions about nationality, learning calligraphy, and most im- buned in her hands, an ho Salzman gave them a demonstration of martial 

height, wage aidsalary commonly addressed both hard and made among onri ^ provoking such chaos .hat Ute officials 

to stray foreigners. But this time it Is Salzman pw of martial arts under vanous offered o provide him Westerners gladly rid themselves of him and his weaponry. 

who becomes curious about the two men who including the great Pan Qingfu whose he would stay with • . hg ^ goo d-nalured policeman helped him carry 

haveso much on their minds that hedoesnot . * e . IronVist. The master-apprentice generally nnd ™ u ^.. k aoo d to hear a hUbags on to the train and sat with him until It 

interest them. In answer to his questioiw, they Seen Salzman and PanQingfu ^way^nhe^ pu Uedout of the station, 

explain that they have just been released from reM onsmp im ^ ^ Jn marlial artSi JQ ke made by a Chinese nt our expense. F 

‘ corrective labour camp where they had been is 


fakking away 

Christoph von 

Ftirer-Haimendorf 

: PETER SOMERVILLE-LARGE 

To (he Navel or the World: Yaks and unheroic 
travels in Nepal and Tibet 

225pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

P 241:12108 6 ' : ' V"' 

Nepal is one of the most beaut Iftil countries of 
! Asia knd those who had the good fortune o 
walking through its length and breadth before. 

: jet-plpnes /dumped thousands 1 of tourists a 
.. KathmahdUi will cherish their experience for 
V - the rest'bf their lives. Unfortunately jhe sudden 
. • ■! fame j of Nepal has led to the 1 publication pf 
• '..."countless books dealing almost exclusively 
the tourist image pf this Himalayan state 
. . ■ and tfelling : the reader little of its cultural trea- 

sures^' Peter Somervilie-Uirge’s book begins 

. ^ ; wi(H a sketch of the foibles and Ihe mape, but 
•• j! supposedly" amusing, conyprtation of Ihe pre- 
. i sent 'mnltHmtidnal tourist society of KMhm?n- 

.-‘dU^hil'esutih' Nepalese m theeh^p- 

• j if. fe Are'lopked upon as figures bf furf- In 


days people of Third World countries expect to 

be treated with respect and understanding - 

and such humour is embarrassing. 

As yaks form part of the book s subtitle one 
would expect a serious account of these am 

’ maS impSldht role in the 

rather than endless amusing stones about 

them. Those of m who have travelled with yaks 
: for many months in such regions as Dolpo. 

' Mustang! Hutnla and Khumbu had no awk- 
ward or fenny experiences similar to re- 
lated by the authdr, and even fesde^nprion of 
these attractive and immensely useful anbyds 

team of men'* published later in his bopk ^ftir 
created by the author's .idea of making a jour- 


ney on the back of one. in imitation of 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey. The com- 
parison foundered on the Tact that donkeys are 
frequently used as mounts whereas a yak is 
ridden only in exceptional circumstances, such 
as when its owner wants to cross n shallow river 
without getting his boots wet, Yak breeder;* 
rarely ride their animals, hut use them mainly 
for traction when ploughing and for the trans- 
port of heavy goods. Small children may some- 
times bp added to such luggage- but this does 
not turn ynks into riding animals. 

The character of the book changes with the 
chapters describing the entry of Somerville - 
Large and his companion into Tibet proper. 
.Tiicrc, Caroline Blunden, who speaks 
Chinese, seems to have proved her efficiency 
in dealing with the Chinese bureaucracy. Like 
most travel books on Tibet, this one brushes 
aside the sufferings of the pppulatinn under 
Chinese rule, and pays little attention to the 
blatant oppression of. Buddhist religion and 
culture. One can hardly expect a travel writer, 
however skilled and well Inlontioned, ami s 
photographer, to collect much Information oil 
Ihe progress; of;. Suddhki reconstruction tn 
: Tibet, but «n excellent chapter on the Spring 


Festival at Kailas and Lake Manasarowar does 
demonstrate the author’s ability to analyse the 
remnants of Buddhist culture and to give a 
colourful description or Ihe religious aspects of 
Tibetan life in areas where the Chinese pre- 
sence Is relatively unobfruslve. 

Somerville-Large and his companion took 
the route viaTaklakol to the Nepalese border 
post of Yuri and from there descended Into the 
valley of the Humla Kamali, which f remem- 
ber os one of the most magnificent forest 
sceneries In the whole of Nepal. It would be 
unfair not to mention Caroline Bhinden’s ex- 
cellent photographs; one only regrets that they 
are not in colour. 

Delhi and Agra, ti Traveller's Companioi 
selected anil introduced by Michael Alexatide 
(287pp. Constable. £12.95. 0 09 466550 8) i 
primarily a topographical aittholugy wit 
quotations from diaries, memoirs and con 
memories from travellers and Inhabitants i 
the areas covered; included is Tamerlane 
own account of the sack of Delhi ht:1398, ej 
witness descriptions of elephant fighls, sutit 
and nautch dancing as well as reports fro 
both sides during the Indian Mutiny. 
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A woman’s march 


Correspondent worth citing 



Hilary Spurting 

ETHEL SMYTH 
The Memoirs of Ethel Smyth 
Edited by Ronald Crichton 
393pp. Viking. £16.95. 
067(1806552 


Ethel Smyth describes herself, ns n rib.ild smsill 
fii f l» bunting inn* the drawing-room to find 
that her eldest sister had fainted after a prop. 

osai, a n d whs be i ng revived with smell ingsa Us hy 

their mother. This sister, horn in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, felt hcv&cir still pan of 
the world of Jane Austen. Ethel, who prided 
herself on belonging to a younger, sterner 
and more cynical generation, never Turgot the 
spectacle (or allowed her sister to forget it for 
that matter), remaining by all accounts to the 
end or her days at heart a kind of Just William. 

Her attitude to women was gruff, bluff mid 
chivalrous. She herself preferred to operate on 
an al together more heroic scale, relating with 
admiration the exploit of another sister Violet 

- “she was more emphatically feminine, I 
think. Hum any of my sisters" - who saw a 
bulldog fasten its teeth in another dog’s throat 
and succeeded, where strong men failed, in 
Prising its jaws apart hy biting tJic bulldog till it 
bled. Violence - “one of the most attractive, 
the most lovable symptoms of intense vitality" 

- was the c|uuli(y Ethel prized most highly in 
her friends. She was no slouch in that line 
herself, hut reckoned to have met her mutch in 
the Empress Eugenie (“I think none can ever 
luwc Imd greater natural violence of iciiiperu- 
mem than the Empress '), who once haled the 
athletic young Ethel bodily out of the room in a 
passion. She met another in Lmly Pnn&onhy. 
said to He the only woman feared by Queen 
Victoria. “Not bud for eighty- two”, said Lady 
Ponsonby. complacently inviting her young 
admirer to feel her biceps. "When I got back. 
Ethel had heen gone half an hour”, wrote a 
Ponsonby daughter, “and the house was still 
rocking.’’ 

These memoirs tire punctuated by the sound 
of slamming doors and splintering wood. Ethel 
was forbidden to use the front door in at least 
two of her friends’ houses (one was Lambeth 
Palace), and hud to be smuggled in by the 
backstairs, for fear of upsetting the head of the 
household. Her own father had very nearly 
kicked in her door, when at nineteen she lock- 
, cd herself in her bedroom in protest against his 
refusal to let her study music. Major-General 
Smyth, who loathed all artists as deeply as he 
mistrusted radicals , had never attended a con- 
cert in his I ife and declared he wou Id sooner see 
his daughter walk ths streets than take up a 
« musical career. 

s . i In the 1870s this was, of course, absolutely 
h npimal. It was Ethel’s attitude that was odd; 

■}. and it speaks well for her father that, when she 
k i. won hands down - packing herself off alone 
and unebaperoned to pick up some sort of 
j i tuition on Spec in Leipzig - the two afterwards 
S': l Qt on famously. They were strikingly similar; 

* brusque, hasty, choleric, vastly energetic and 
i formidably intolerant of people or points of 
V| ew that clashed with their own. 

. .Klhel in later life inclined, like her father, to 
Ti f reat whole sections of the male sex as effete, 
incompetent ninnies; Some resisted her man- 
» fully, others preferred headlong night. The 
; '{ JnfewJant of the Dresden Opera House,, asked 
if he knew ; her, replied that he *(|id Indeed 
v ? know Miss Ethel Smyth, and that if he spied her 

; walking in , the si reels of Dresden, he would 
, %»P '»*? « tahky and leave the town by the 
X’- n f xl A.few Jean later nc Leipzig, she 
‘ was so incepted hy the director’s cuts in ohe of 
kj • SP™. Hiat.sh e withdrew the Work after. ‘ 

, the ffcsjc nightbyUie simple expedient ofre- 
rtiq parti from the orchestra desks 
wm^ rr ymglhcm off with heron the Jiext truM 

$*:■ 

JS'V- sho,ke In their r 
&2* ; ■: • ShqcS wds the same rnlnmlfaki» .1 


bludgeoning Punch to Virginia’s Judy - will 
find the other side of her portrait in these re- 
mnrknble Memoirs. Ethel Smyth was twenty- 
four years older [him Virginia Woolf. Born in 
nn era when girls got nowhere except by a 
judiciuus coin hi nut ion of marriage and man- 
ipulation, she prospered by behaving - and 
expecting other people to treut her-ot times as 
an honorary male. So far as men were con- 
cerned. she had nothing of the flirt in her na- 
ture. Invited to dine before the First World 
War with the German Chancellor (a meal at 
which the Emperor himself was expected to 
drop in impromptu), she nrranged to come on 
straight from the gulf course, having taken the 
precaution of getting her hair fixed beforehand 
by a hairdresser, “the erections of profession- 
als being as a rule solid nnd likely to look 
belter, in spile of the ravages of wind and 
bunker-thumping, than the hasty improvisa- 
tions of an nmutcur". 

If her relations with men were businesslike 
at best, she reserved tenderness and gallantry 
fur her own sex. embarking early on a series of 
passionate friendships with remarkable 
women of whom Virginia Woolf was the last. 
Her March of the Women was played on organ 
mill cornet at 11 suffragette rally in the Albert 
I lull ni 191 | . For two years she devoted herself 
to fighting under Mrs Pankhurst’s command 
with such exuberance Hint nny professional 
success in the musical field ever afterwards 
counted for her as a victory for women’s suf- 
frage. Gelling her music performed in German 
opera-houses - always uphill work - became a 
matter not simply of feminism but, as tension 
rose between England and Germany, of pat- 
riotism as well (“the joy of battle now posses- 
sed me . . , ond also a fierce desire that Eng- 
land should win in the end!"). 

She hud always conducted her career like a 
military campaign. laying siege to manage- 
ments, enlisting patrons, methodically roping 
in anyone likely to help with promotion, from 
royalty downwards (the first public perform- 
ance of a Smyth composition was given by 
Ethel herself, rendering all parts including 
trumpet and chorus, before the Queen and 
her court nt Balmoral). Her taste belonged 
very much to her own times: anti-Wagnerian 
with a strong predilection for Grieg, Brahms 
nnd Tchaikovsky, and little apparent use for 
subsequent developments (Gustav Mahler at 
Vienna figures in these memoirs solely in his 
capacity as a potential impresario). It is not 
easy to hear any of her music today, and 
Ronald Crichton in his preface puts forward 
no great claims for it. But he could hardly 
have served her better, as a writer, than in this 
admirable abridgement based on ten original 
volumes of reminiscences, travel and what 
people in those days called jottings. The new 
streamlined Memoirs , which make up in 
structure what they lack in prolixity and 
repetition, are sharp, pithy, vigorous, 
shrewdly observant and entertaining. 


Isabel Colegate 

GEORGIANA BLAKISTON (Editor) 

Letters of Conrad Russell 1897-1947 
278pp. Murray. £16.95. 

0719543827 

Loneliness and an affectionate nature, a philo- 
sophical turn of mind and a private income, u 
wide curiosity, an absence of domestic en- 
cumbrances: these are the preconditions 
which produced such admirable letter-writers 
as William Cowper and Edward FitzGerald. 
They also apply to Conrad Russell. He was 
born in 1878, the son of Lord Arthur Russell, 
who was the brother of the ninth Duke of 
Bedford, and his French wife. Tall and remark- 
ably good-looking but physically awkward, he 
had a humorous simplicity of character which 
from his Oxford days onward endeared him to 
a great number of his contemporaries. In his 
Inter life he became a prolific letter- writer, and 
in particular he wrote to the beautiful women 
whose friendship meant most to him. Of these 
the first wus Katharine Horner, who had mar- 
ried his greatest friend, Raymond Asquith, the 
second was Diana Cooper whose vitality and 
charm enormously brightened his middle 
years, and the third was the then Lady 
Weymouth, whose wit and high spirits en- 
chanted him when they became friends at the 
beginning of the Second World War. 

Having failed to distinguish himself academ- 
ically at Balliol, Russell worked for a time 
as private secretary to Joseph Chamberlain 
at the Colonial Office, and in 1907 went to New 
York to work in Barings Bank for six months. 
There he heard of Raymond Asquith's engage- 
ment. “It is dreadful to think I can’t dine 
with him again without that dull white-faced 
girl with a face like a rabbit sitting opposite. 

I can't believe I shall ever like her; and 
I know she won’t like me.” Back in England 
and working for a stock-jobber in the City 
he overcame his aversion on finding that 
his friend s wife was a fellow ornithologist. 

Russell was thirty-six when the First World 

?u ai D b ^ ke ° Ut ' He was sent to France with 
the Bedfordshire Yeomanry in 1915. Many of 

his friends, including Raymond Asquith 
and Katharine’s brother, Edward Horner 

W ? C i.n 1Ied in the war ’ ever y moment of 
which Russell hated. In 1917, when he was on 
leave he asked Katharine Asquith to marry 
him; she replied that she would never marry 
again. After the war, he found himself unable 
to settle back into life in the City. He took up 
farming in Sussex, and at the same time re- 
newed his social life, staying with friends in 
vanous country houses. There are some nice 
penod touches in the letters: “The girls are all 

: Katharine Asquith 

Shingled and dressed m plain green fisher- 
men s jerseys, beehive hats pulled hard down 
and huge horn spectacles. There were five or 


six as like as peas 

When Katharine Asquith was despondent 
Russell wrote: 

it seems Jo me that the besi plan is 10 expect nothin* 
absolutely nothing, from life and especially no sand 
worldly success of nny kind or description, noimo 
in playing the pinno or breeding cows or Anythin. 
Ahoul this one ntusi be ruthless with oneself * 
one then begins to find our tliai there are ihingsthai 
give one comfort and even plensurc; friends readine 
philosophy and Shakespeare und being in [hS 
country in the spring. 

Their correspondence wns much concerned 
with Roman Catholicism, to which Katharine 
Asquith was converted in 1924. (Russell re- 
mained sceptical, nnd when on his death-bed 
he was finally received into the Church it may 
have been largely to give pleasure to an old 
friend; this it certainly did.) Mells Manor, the 
Somerset home of the Horners, was more or 
less the centre of Russell’s life from 1927, when 
he went to live in the village and farm the home 
farm, until his death. Lady Homer's house 
parties, and later on Katharine Asquith’ssodal 
life, which was much influenced by her religion, 
fell under his observant and often quizzical 
gaze. 

In 1933 Russell went to see Diana Cooper 
performing in The Miracle in Cardiff. He had 
known her for some time; his brothers Claud 
and Gilbert had both wanted to marry her, but 
it was only after this visit ("Cardiff is engraved 
on my heart”) that she assumed her pre- 
eminent position in his life. They corresponded 
frequently, met often, and when her husband's 
career took her away for long periods - to the 
East, to Algiers, to the Embassy in Paris - he 
missed her cruelly. He never ceased to find 
her vitality and beauty uplifting. During 
the Second World War when she was awny he 
became friends with his neighbour Daphne 
Weymouth, whose wild humour he relished 
and whose companionship to some extent com- 
pensated for the absence of Diana. To both of 
them his letters are charming, the waggish- 
ness never becoming too whimsical, nor the 
frequently expressed love and admiration 
mawkish. Whetherheiswritingaboutvillagelife 
and the exigencies of agriculture, or his excur- 
sions into the wider world, or his thoughts 
about his reading, his comments are percpica- 
cious, pungently .expressed and often very 
funny. 

Georgiana Blakiston, Conrad Russell's 
niece, has edited his letters. She . mentions 
other correspondents (rather too un- 
obtrusively), among them Sir Alan Loscelles, 
who had been a close friend since he and 
Russell were in the trenches together and who 
shared his liking for odd pieces ofinformatian. 
These letters were kept and treasured by their 
recipient until he lent them to a sick friend and 
they disappeared. Perhaps the appearance of 
this book might prompt their rediscovery. It 
may yet transpire that Conrad Russell at Mells 
will stand beside William Cowper at Olney and' 
Edward FitzGerald at Woodbridge. 


Bespoke boyhood 


Ui - - alternately * 


Andrew Hisl op 

TERENCE STAMP 
Stamp Album 

202pp. Blooms Juny £11.95 
0747500320 . ' 

”You can jell a lot about a woman from her : 

Te . FCncc S,amp in hi* memoir : 
of his workingjclws upbringing in the East 
End. Stamp Album. “Book”' re/ere here 
however, not td rival female authorial output 

- U M W m unce ^ nln etymology - hqoke.id 
friend?) , to "the kind of guys that women 
vhoasc . Stamp Album is also, a book which 

i U .l a 0t - nb ? Ut Us - Or father its boy, 

since there isulmost no reference to Stamp's 
later fame and fomine ak art actor. It is a rc^ 
dctaitcd rpColIcction of his early' 
,W 5 ’^ S toerary retum to his roots’ is acedm-i 

Swasssas 

dw^ like Dean Marlin. :;:, r v ; " 


Slang is a means of social inclusion and ex- th» *«*«•'«« ' * 5 . 

elusion. In Stamp Album itsdivisive quality it .td EH? ° f S " rus the ,n! 

frequently bound up with the arcane mys eries th. ”™ ree * 1 M 9re common and irritating are; 

pfsexual initiation. A boy ftom WemSeW "“"'l* birthsi 8" s ' Buf 

ingon the physiological effect of a glrlV'deat lic?lind~crihfe W^Mcnrai of lhe ■)*' 
and dumb” has to be told by Stamp the mean- J r n? ^ u “gsoearthy an environment are 

ing of -bottle and glass", although he himself 1 ? the startlin B revelation that,, 

has to have “Midland Bank” explained by a lad atedlv tried ™ m ?J cl ? ant sea raan . father be- 

of greater verbal, notto say manual dexterltv tn ^ d fo me Ubqne$e red, he had the 

The niceties qf the erotic interplay of word ond of leavin fS his t?ody in a barbels 

deed are notW ; 1 

. cent contemporaries A Conservative M’Pwhn S " ^ ,W»geriient with his sur- 

pawsunreqiiitedly an incredulous Stamp when' StaSl^ ° f 

looking nt his paintings pleads quaintly- “You* wShtiffi 00 ® ob J s J sslon 5. Which superflcial- 
won’t lag otvme7" TheMqbisftuliy named^nd ■ w i*«»3^1tlvatidft Qf the-, 

shaped Ntae Grace who has 

. cess tendering beyond ihe-call of duty to the ' mn^i^ qfh s B ' 

.'■young ia<fs heeds in a convalesc^t hbhe^sksr : 

” w “ii evokes, the f adQlesMri( , sCon& his image 

55^8. ;0f.ihe aforesaid “bes- 

pt$\a. digression 'abouta convers^ 1 


■r i .y 


. Stamp soon does. ! • > . : v '^5^ jqn : a oqu ta con vers? - 

. ' Of coufse, Stamp does not return to ■' **!*** 
: youth Without, some pbsi-adolCscenl |2£ £**£ that «, the strength 

most notably, a tendency, exploited sbSrn S# " to lo ^‘ b a c k Without the distor- 
•l Stephen FrCa^’s film n e m t to ^ fi time when 

rtey street wisdom with a Verieer ofquasi-mvs' • 9n ° f wI,a t Jay b|yohd table tennis 

I tlcjT ‘’enlightenment’V-drawrr^fronr^egic^ ^ ^ 
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A voluptuous dejection 


John Sturrock 

ROLAND BARTHES 
Incidents 

116pp. Paris: Seutl. 55fr. 

2020094533 

Crlticlsm-and Truth 

Translated and edited by Katrine Pitcher 
Keureman 

119pp. Athlone Press. £25. 

0 4851 1321 X , 

Incidents is scraps, surely the last volume any- 
one will make from what is left of unpublished 
or uncollected Barthes. It contains two over- 
looked brevities: a piece about the Basque 
country, beside the Adour, where he was 
brought up and where he kept a holiday house, 
and another about a Paris theatre turned 
dance-hall - the first of these appeared in he 
Communist newspaper L'Hunuuult, the 
second in Vogue for Men , which is no mean 
spread of media as a market for one’s occasion- 
al writings. 

The other two items in Incidents have more 
to them and trace the move in Barthes s writing 
life as he aged towards an anxious, teasing 
explicitness about himself. The first, ‘‘Inci- 
dents’’, is a set of notes which he made during 
visits to North Africa in 1968-9- These are 
three or four lines each and impassive, m imita- 
tion of the haiku that Barthes admired so much 
for its surprising conjunction of artistry in the 
form and contingency of subject. He records 
many ordinary moments from his time there, 
people met or only seen, places and objects, 
things said or overheard; all are particularities 
that he lays by unglossed, as if for future use in 
the novel that tempted him but which he never 
wrote. Their locus for the most part is the 
street, or the caffi, and their tone, frequen y. 
sexual, because by this time of his life, even 
though these “Incidents" were not published, 
Barthes’s very active homosexuality had 


become a feasible motif of his writing. 

That theme becomes rather glumly cent nil in 
the last section of Incidents , which has the title 
of “Soiraes dc Paris ’. Here the form is no 
longer the subdued, alien one of the haiku, but 
that of the confidential journal entry. These 
short obituaries of Barthes’s restless evenings 
in Paris were written in the autumn of 1979, a 
few months before his death, and they are not 
happy reading. These were nearly all evenings 
out, in cafes or in restaurants, at the cinema 
once or twice , or on the loose in the st reels. His 
love-life was not going well. There are constant 
sightings and sometimes flirtations with un- 
known gigolos, or else rendezvous with 
admired and appropriate young men , but these 
seem all too often frustrated by his own timid- 
ity, or by the extreme fastidiousness of utter- 
ance that leads him to write, for one such eve- 
ning: “lorsque je prdvois de purler de quelque 
chose , j’en suis trop conscient el je ne dis rien . 
There is no sense al all that Burthcs could be 
using his own considerable fume in intellectual 
Paris as a lure, only a bleak sense of his ex- 
clusion, now he is in his sixties, from u world 
arranged for the satisfaction of the young. On a 
brief stay in the south-west, he experiences a 
total sadness which he knows al once to be a 
literary “value”, a Romantic nostalgia he could 
never bring into his own writing, and this deep 
inhibition is compounded by his feeling of 
homelessness, that wherever ho is, here, or m 
Paris, or travelling, he is “sans abri v* nfabte - 
These “soirfics" are the plainest, blackest 
confessions Barthes can have left of his dejec- 
tion, yet they arc described with some elegance 
and that old fascination with the singularities of 
the passing moment; they are honest, not 
maudlin. And he has one strong defence, eft 
against the emptiness of his life outside the 
house, which is the reading he does once 1 he 
gets home; that voluptuous immersion by n ght 
in the splendid prose of the class cal writers 
from whom this supposed iconoclast among 
critics drew such pleasure. It is comforting. 


Virg il Nemoianii 

MIRCEA MARTIN 

Introducere in opera lui B. Fundolanu 
253pp. Bucharest: Mi nerva. 9.50 lei. 

Benjamin Fondane is well known as a French 
poet and essayist of the 1920s and 30s, wi 
• philosophy somewhere between MBtenlaton 
and surrealism, who disappeared In 1944 1 
Nazi extermination camp. Much ,e5S 15 
about Barbu Fundoianu. a young Moldavian 
Jew, who before 1923 (when he left Romania, 
at the age of twenty-five) had produced a su - 
stantial and interesting body of P° e, |? a " 
critical prose. Fondane, like Ionesco, « 
Celan, Emil Cioran, Panait Istrate and many 
others coming from Romania, was ® . ma ” . 
two languages, lives and careers- . H,s ^ 
work fills just two volumes. There is a collec- 
tion of poems, Prtvclisti (Landscapes ) j pub- 
lished in; 1930, Chosen from a much arge 
quantity of verse published in smaU literary 
journals between 1914 and lM. thouSh in 
1974 Paul Daniel, Fondane s brother-in-law, 
brought out a fuller edition of S 
poems, and is now preparing a (complefe 0 

critical edition (Fondane s 
latinos from -the French symbo irts O ermso 
romantics and .Yiddish poets are >h bunco! 
lectqdj. There was also a volume of 1922 „ 
articles on “bopks. and images from Fnm« ■ 
This reappeared in 1980, In a collection 
together with most of Fondane’s mm 

..iOtsays in Romanian, “ woll k ^ n “eon 
translations P* two of his French 

Rimbaud, theother his justly renowned pa . 

treatise of aesthetics: ? Rnma . 

, As in most healthy modern cultures.Roma^ 

■ nian 1 writers between the two world wars 
thought that critictttog their 

society was great sport. Young Fund^nu en 
gaged in it wkh some enthusiasm- In the pret 
• ad fo his 1922 volume of essays he infmtate 
- ’ many by proclaiming that the whote o Ro™ 

;• nt*n litecatttreras merely rpwwliwl 
, ' . upon the tnink of Frepph 

^ niade,‘ .sense therefore K> spe ak (abo ut. 


French writers. He allowed for a few excep- 

-sfesuasaasi 
sshss - ' 

h=5S5«^ 

who asked for a balance between modernize- 

mmm 

mmm 

H^^^asidaf.rinexplBiqS|heve3efficiehjr 
' S suJjverttd their ttad Won byemplmsia^gth 

loSriality of rural objects u nd beings. 


tillimntely, to find Unrlhus. returned perhaps 

from some lustful but inconclusive eye-phiy at 
the Cafe dc Flore, opening his copy of 
Chateaubriand and reflecting: “Tou jours cel to 
pensce; et si les modernes sc tnunpaicnlV S its 
n’avaicnl pas dc talent?” 





Putting blots on the landscape 


Such a refleclioii would have shocked Barth- 
es’s admirers back in the days when he wrote 
Critique et vtrM. »n English translation of 
which hns at Inst appeared, iwenty-one years 
after the publication of the original was 

reviewed in the TLS of June 23. 1966)- This 
little book, ot large pamphlet, was his waspish 
nnd brilliant answer to the attack made on nun 
(and other “new" French critics) by Raymond 
Picard in his Nouvelle critique ou nouvelle im- 
posture. So it is an episode in an old. now 
half-forgotten war rather than an essay in cn- 


introducing thick mud, dumb oxen and large, 
ugly flics. Not only is this a world of an oppreft* 
sive compactness, but the people who inhabit it 
are themselves mindless and sluggish in their 
movements, and set in a rainy au romnal cli - 
mate, suggestive of boredom and hopeless 
ness. Occasionally his landscapes ore illumined 
bv a Chagallian touch of transfiguring magic, 
but basically Fondane must be seen os having 
been influenced by the lyrical pessimism of 
George Bacovia. Where Bacovia was an ex- 
pressionist, though, spare in his means, and 
often inclined towards free verse, Fondane s 
Romanian poems are almost always in classical 

metres and rhyme schemes. 

The relationship between his Romanian and 
French phases deserves closer invesugation 
than it has so far received. It is interesting that 
while there is much continuity in his philo- 
sophical ideas, the poetry undergoes a change. 
The French poetry shows little of the sensitivity 
towards nature that had marked his early writ- 
ing- Fondane became more experimental as he 
arew older. While Romanian readers would 
have much to gain from o better acquaintance 
Shis later essays, his small but devoted 
following in the West would be well-adv |5 ed to 
keep in mind the intellectual environment oF 
Eastern Europe, both stimulating and despair- 
ing, which had shaped him in decisive ways. 


“Now that the sixties have faded emphatically 
in m n oast ” writes Jonathan Arac in ms 
introduction to Posltnodemism and Politics 
(171pp. Manchester University Press. Puper- 
back £8.95, U 7190 23327). “the radical social 
nnd political activities, the urgency or ques- 
tioning that formed the atmosphere from 

which postmodernism condensed, no longer 
define our immediate world. They mustnoUw 
repressed ..however wc must solicit lhe uncart 
ny without becoming somnambulists. Here 
tire uncanny solicitation comprises n hMm 
of essays first published in a special double 
STS Bowtdary.2, which attempt to re, 

invigorate, early debates about the dunyc issue 

X j^j'st modernism. Conlpbut^ 

A.^Bovd* Dana -BJ Polan and John Higgin s. 


i uni inctlioii cnmplcte in itself; ind 
would have made sense to have publish 
h iwi ami Truth in a single volume alo 
the collier de dnUmca that first cctiu 
don't imagine it has ever been Ihougli 
translating Picard on his own. but to n 
there would demonstrate the full i 
Barthes's joyful counterstrike. Not 
Picardians in universities have as yet ra 
verted or driven into early retirement, 
would have been merit in including 
translation n statement of the critic; 
doxy for which, know it or not. they 
Criticism and Truth is first u rel 
Picard and then a manifesto of Bnrili 
view of whnl literary criticism shoulc 
both counts, it is a mosi telling work, 
mocking the dead positivism, the • 
anil the secret ideology of academic cr 
as Picard, nr concisely laying out 

more enlivening, more generous a 
realistic understanding of how ngh 
about things. The quarrel, extreme 
between a “closed" view of the tc> 
ccptihlc of n literal, definitive leuiln 
“open" view of it. as an unstable c« 
words inviting novel rcinterprctalioi 
moves on and ns the knowledge nr 
critics change. Barthes here asset 
lowship of writer with critic, in the c 
of Venture, the cri tic being someone 
in order to write, nnd whose own < 
*Mum around" the words of someo 
The belated translation, by Koir 
Keunemnn, is efficient if also, by i 
with Barthes’s by this stage quite da 
aphoristic manner, loo spelt out 

colourless. That was peihnpsunav*: 

there are one or two places whe 
seductive precision of his fine dist 
gone. Where Barthes, for example 
“la veritable ‘critique’ des institu 
langages ne consiste pas 1 juger 
rfisliwgiier, ft les st purer, ft lcs did 
italics), Ms Keunemanhas “does r 
* judgi ng’ them . bu t in perceivi/tg , i 

in dividing", which is weaker and r 

logous. Barthes’s three infinitives 
ecssive. and progress from “dis 
rather than “perceiving", to “uni 
term we have lately become used 
ing”, not “dividing". 

The putting together in this r 
books of much the same size, on* 
Paris and one in London, inspin 
tempered question: why shouk 
book cost four times what the Pa 


Women and Eai 
Christianity 
Are the Feminist Sc 
Right? 

Susanne Heine 

A critique of current fenrinisj 
reinterpretation of lhe New 

and the history of the early 
which argues that only whei 
distortions of some feminist 
are recognized will Its Impoi 
insights be fully appreciated 

£6.95 paper 


God in Our H? 

Graham Shaw 

Demonstrates with biblical 
religious imagery, relating 
omniscient. Lord of hlston 
Creator, has been and is ; 
ihnse In authority to mant 
oihers. Shaw argues ihaL 
Jams represented a radicr 
religion of peace 

£9.95 paper 

SCM PRESS LT 
26-30 Tcitterihai 

London 
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The evb of destruction 


From the battleground 


Robert Irwin 

DIANE JOHNSON 
Persian Nights 

352pp. Chatto and Wiudus. £ 10.95. 

070113234 5 

Cliloe, a United States citizen and wife of a 
doctor, finds herself unexpectedly separated 
from her husband just ns they arc about to set 
out together for the Middle East. She arrives in 
Iran in the stii! innocent summer of 197H. The 
burning of the cinema in Abadan with4CKJ men 
inside it has yet to happen. Black Friday, when 
the Shah's troops will shoot into the crowds of 
demonstrators in Teheran, is still in the future, 
but it is getting dose. Cliloe is not a politically 
active or socially conscious person, hut, even 
for her. the omens are not good. Black 
shrouded women watch her urrival. Her flat 
makes her think of u torture cell and it smells nf 
cats’ piss. Packs of wild dogs roam the waste 
ground by night. She has to make her own way 
in the American expatriate community centred 
around u hospital in Shiraz, make new 
friendships and renew old ones. There is the 
debonair but elusive Hugh flier secret lover), 
dogged Dick (who admires her from afar), Lin- 
da (who is married to an Iranian and who snubs 
Chloc), and lesser figures, among them the 
superbly caricatured Cooley (a loud-mouthed, 
xenophobic aid Middle East hand). The out- 
ings, the affairs, the bitchety: much of it de- 
velops just ns it would have in a small town in 
Illinois. 

A few years ugo the social world uf expats in 
Istanbul was entertainingly portrayed in 
Maureen Freely’s novel The Life of the Puny , 
Diane Johnson’s book, however, focuses on 
Americans who arc more transient, less self- 
sufficient. They mingle with the Iranian doc- 
tors und treat them with friendly arrogance. 
Abbas, Ali Yazdi, Buhrumiun and Fahramani 
attend the same parties ns the Americans and 
participate in the innuendoes and affairs. 
Chloc wonders who is sleeping w ith w hom and 
who will turn out to be the inevitable Savak 
agent. The atmosphere of pre-revolutionary 
Shiraz is evoked with remarkable accuracy. 

Chloe’s wide-eyed enthusiasm drinks in the 
foreignness of her new surroundings, but she 
fails to engage with the real Iran. She likes “the 


undulation of the Persian lettering on the signs, 
like melted letters or dream words", and she 
tries to lenrn Persian, blit she does not try hard. 
She passes her days sticking shards of Sassa- 
nian pottery together and giving tutorials on 
Matthew Arnold. She is self-consciously a 
slightly old-fashioned, womanly woman, who 
likes tatting and who prefers secret adultery to 
un open relationship. Readings of Matthew 
Arnold raise questions about moral serious- 
ness. but she does not pursue these questions 
very far. Preoccupied with her own emotional 
secrets, she fails to perceive that those around 
her have their secrets too. 

Up to a certain point Persian Nights is a 
highly literary exploration of sensibilities and 
of the meeting between East and West. The 
characters themselves underline the literary 
nature of this encounter. When C’hlnc nnd Ali 
Yazdi find themselves alone together nt the 
mouth of the Cave of Shapur, Ali Yazdi know- 
ingly refers to Adcln Quested and A Passage 
to India. But Diane Johnson tells a story (“oh 
dear yes’’) and what the Americans find in the 
Cave of Shapur hears no resemblance at all to 
whatever happened in (he caves of Marahar. 
As the days and nights pass, apparently plot- 
less rivulets of conversation nnd incident will 
come together in a mighty confluence of action 
and incident. Trivial nagging questions prove 
nut to be so trivial after all. Betrayal and re- 
velation follow one another in swift succession. 
Diane Johnson expertly delivers her surprises. 
All the same, the events which follow nn outing 
by the Americans to u son et ium&re at Persc- 
polis seem to belong to another and cruder, 
action-packed novel. Only in the last chapters 
dues Johnson return to fonn and give us a 
convincing und subtly written portrayal of the 
well-meaning hut ultimately shallow Cliloe 
joining her rather similar compatriots as they 
hasten to pull up the roots they had so briefly put 
down in Shiraz nnd bolt for the airport. 

Persian Nights is not exactly an adventure 
story, hut rather a study or a certain kind of 
woman and the failure of that woman’s heart 
nnd commitment when fneed by the real pros- 
pect of adventure. It is well done. Though the 
thrillerish plot may be a trifle absurd, the poli- 
tical mysteries are skilfully interwoven and the 
atmospheric creation of a time and a place on 
the eve of revolution is wonderfully accom- 
plished. 


A lurid microcosm 



Helen Harris 

YORAMKANIUK 
Confessions of a Good Arab 
Translated by Dalya Bi In 
215pp. Peter.HalbanAVeidenfeld and 
Nicolson. £9.95, 

1830015010 


• Tackling the Intricacies of the Israeli-Palest- 
itrian debate in. a novel is a brave undertaking. 
Will the writer maintain the necessary detach- 
ment? Will his narrative be submerged be- 
neath the accumulated weigh t of arguments on 
either side? Yoram Knniuk has hit on a very 
neat solution to the literary problem: his hero 
is both Israeli and Palestinian, both an Arab 
:■ anil a' Jcw. Ho is, in. microcosm, the Middle 
B4»at conflict. Not surprisingly* he is a little. 
: ' mutable. .Yosef Rose nzwcig) She rarato this son 
-•••' & 'ft Jewish mother and a Palestinian father, 
' but not just any Jewish mother and any Palest- 
y.;. bliih father: In their own way each of his 
'.v patents epitomizes their mutually antagonistic 
backgrounds, j-fis mother, Hnvn, is u national 
'% heroine, Shot ami wounded in ah attack-on one 
M of the ewcntlal convoys bringing supplies into 
m beleaguered Jerusalem in 1948. His- father, 
W AJlouifi*, is ft member of n dijposscssedarft- 
! Wcftuic landowner’s family,; who dream long- 
ingly tfl the gorgeous garden bn the topecoF 
> Mount Carmel which .was stolen from them. 
The book ft irt fact peopled, by ncar- 
stcicotypes: Yosef's lost love, Dina, is the 
child of Holocaust survivors; her new boy- 
friend Rammy Is the square^- jawed Israeli 
Mldien hero. Yosefs Palestinian friends are a 
gang of hot-headed, if ineffectual, young rev- 
olutionaries- What redeems the novH is the 
extraordinary eccentricity of one nnd nil />»*». 


fessions of a Good Arab is not in any way, 
despite its documentary title, a straight- 
forwardly serious account. It is essentially a 
daring and extravagant flight of fantasy; 

The hero, Yosef, himself has psychic pow- 
ers: he can make it rain and he can tell what is 
happeninga long way away. (This handy knack 
he uses in the service of the Mossad.) He is an 
aspiring artist whose most cherished project is 
"to paint the desert red". The members of 
Yosefs mother's family are equally bizarre: his 
material grandmother harbours a life-long 
depth wish and stays shrouded in the cobwebs 
of decades; his grandfather remains a Prussian 
officer to the end of his days in the Promised 
Land. But the eccentricity is by no means a 
Jewish prerogative: on his father's side, there is 
his obese uncle, Abu-al-Misk Kafur. who drills 
his little Nazi battalion in the streets of Acre, 
and a procession of female relatives who meet 
extravagant and sometimes appallingly bloody 
ends. The comment Yosef makes towards the 
end of Hie novel on his ogelng maternal grand- 
father could well be applied in varying degrees 
(o all of them: “reality seemed. little more than 
a nuisance to him". Magical realism has cpme 
to thi Middle Hast. 

In a seme, it was there all along; the hist- 
orical facts or | the , situation ' are v faniudic 
chough, By presenting alt Hie conflicting . ele- 
nieatsina grotesque pnd sometimes lurid light, 
Kaniuk has skilfully avoided the need (0 tread', 
with plodding caution or to exercise dulling 
restraint. He has gph£ enthusiastically ■ bvity - 
board and wriuejva very original; provocative i 
and occasionally savage novel. There are 
weaknesses, and some incoherence - given the 
nature of lift subject-matter, ihft is hardly sur- 
prising. But Yoram kaniuk is (da wise to offer , 
facile solutions. In the agonized words of hifi i 
divided hero, part- Yosef, part-Yussuf,' ‘'the ; 

tff nihlelA phrtrinilDr Iln#4 tbd 3r «*#%• HlnLilL 


Ivan Hill 

ABDELHAKSERHANE 

Mcssaoudo 

Translated by Mark Thompson 

155pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £8.95. 

085635 550X 

UJANETLACHMET 

Lallla 

T ranslated by Judith Still 

15Upp. Manchester; Carcanet. £9.95. 

085635563 1 


Messaoudn is a public woman, a channel for 
the lusts of all the adult males of a town, and a 
focus for the pubescent fantasies of the narra- 
tor of Messaoitda and his peers. She also be- 
comes a complex image of a country abused by 
a colonial power, of the female sex degraded 
by Muslim culture, and of the urges and in- 
stincts which seduce the young into the com- 
promise of adulthood. Abdclhak Scrhane de- 
scribes growing up in the Moroccan Atlas dur- 
ing the time of the Istiqlnl- the independence 
movement. He vividly relates the suffering of 
his mother abandoned by his father, the hypoc- 
risy and callousness of the men, the poetic 
rnmblings of the indigenous insane, and the 
vicious rivalries or siblings, families and diffe- 
rent sectors of the town. Yet his story is also 
of the struggle of a boy against his father, and 
the loss of innocence in the passage to man- 
hood. 

Serhanc’s imagery is lewd and brutal. The 
relationships lie describes are full of thought- 
less violence and selfishness. Filth, defecation 
nnd sexuality arc mixed in the mouths of the 
characters nnd the aspirations of the narrator. 
In the end, perhaps the levels of meaning are 
too many, the symbols overworked. 

Djanet Lachmet's Lallia, an autobiog- 
raphical account of growing up during the 
Algerian War, is less misanthropic. It too de- 
scribes privation, poverty, humiliation and suf- 
fering, but its judgments are more generous. 
The central figure, Lallia, has a schoolgirl 
crush on the son of a colon , but they are torn 
apart by the events which engulf them, and 
which they do not understand. The girl’s father 
is active in the fight for independence, but she 
observes uncomprehending, and with little 
curiosity. She is unable even to see that her 
French boyfriend is hated by her Arab friends. 
She becomes involved in carrying messages, 
without knowing what they are or what they 
contain, yet, in a typically childlike way, aware 
that they are important. When her friend is 
killed, she knows instinctively that she has to 
take the blood-soaked letter from her body 
before the authorities get it, an instinct 
stronger than grief or shock. 

This is not to suggest that the rest of Lallia is 

Real traumas 

Ashok Bery 

ADAM ZAMEENZAD . , 

The Thirteenth House 
281pp. Fourth Estate. £10.95. 

0947795 561 


Adam Zameenzad’s first novel depicts Pak- 
istan as r "mouth-gagged, jock-strapped, 
hypocritical society'’ in which an ordirtary man * 
who struggles for survival is eventually crushed 
by the forces dominating his country.. For 
Zahld, a middle-aged .clerk In Karachi, life is : 
beset by anxieties; his wife is bewilderingly 
mercurial, his son retarded, and poverty al- 
ways llireatens to engulf him. The uncertain . 
political 'situation erupts into violence. But a 

. move to a new house gives .him a sense of 
freedom despUe rtiiUpurs that it .is haunted. 
Ajhd spOfi afterwardS, he meets an Itinerant . 
holy rtart, the Shah Bdba.who offers him hope 
ais well aspracticat fofelp for his Son apd sick ■ 
daughter! Zahid's ^involvement with this, man 
qnd his followed turns out, though, 1 to bi the '■[> 
firststepontheroad io madness anddisagtqr; 

The' -Thirteenth HoyscWs partly a realistip 
description of {he small apid large indigditiai of -~ 
poverty: 'the daily scrambld for buses, the erteit; t 

■ .J.al- . r. . • A .■ • I . • i ' ■ 


sentimental. Nor is it anodyne, for there is 
shocking brutality here too, made starker and 
more awful because, from the adolescent point 
of view, it is without reason or meaning. 

Both these books show the anguish of cultu- 
ral confusion - the French style of colonialism 
went deep, and the severance was consequent- 
ly all the more painful. They both, also, use 
stories and dreams interleaved with history, a 
technique born of listening to the stories and 
pseudo-history of a barely literate culture, the 
very language of which is under threat. In both 
books, superstition has a weight and signifi- 
cance long lost in Western culture. Although 
this often leads to economical and effective 
narrative, it sometimes teeters over into self- 
consciousness. Sprinkled with dialectal Arab- 
ic, at times both novels read like popular 
sociology - elevated explanations of the ex- 
tended family or of the nature of poverty. 

Significantly, the books were written origi- 
nally in French rather than Arabic. For the 
North Africans today, there is no neutrality: 
one either chooses Europe and French, or 
Islam and Arabic. However, since North Afri- 
can culture is a product of both, a choice also 
involves a rejection. This is one of the reasons 
why so much North African literature Is a 
search for identity, with a strong element of 
self-pity. Who would dare to say that the self- 
pity is without justification? For what is clear is 
that the wounds from the battle for independ- 
ence have not healed, and will not do so for a 
long time. A section of the intelligentsia identi- 
fies with France, but is often met by hostility or 
prejudice. During the Algerian War, nearly 
half the population died, and still it is not en- 
tirely dear who was responsible for some of the 
massacres. Brutality was highly organized, on 
both sides; in many ways it was more a civil war 
than a military or colonial one, and the moral- 
ity was often obscure, neither side able to claim 
very much right in many of its actions. Those 
who suffered most were often those who were 
least committed. The result is thHt anyone who 
lived through these events is bound to have a 
clear sense of the impact of history on perso- 
nality, of how individual life and thought are 
moulded or stunted by factors completely out- 
side individual control. 

Lallia is sk i Ifa lly naive , and therefore shock- 
ing and moving, Messaoitda more obviously 
studied. Both are first novels, yet each has a 
distinctive voice despite the external similar- 
ities of subject-matter. The translations are 
smooth and readable. One point: since the 
books are issued in translation, it is perhaps 
unrealistic to expect readers to understand 
those words which have been left in Arabic. 
Messaouda has a glossary, which seems a very 
suitable way of overcoming the problem of 
finding words for certain aspects of an alien 
culture. A similar addition to Lallla would 
have been an advantage. 


doctors, the envy aroused by the sleek, well- 
fed rich. But if is also many other things -ghost 
story, nightmare, vision. It transposes the 
reader from a world where even the traumas of 
political upheaval and police brutality - 
however appalling --.are at least solidly real, to 
an insubstantial, shimmering world where no- 
thing is what it seems and where the signifi- 
cance of people, events end things trembles 
tantalizingly just put of focus. 

Zameenzad weaves these strands into a por- 
trait of a country suffering under the burden of 
various oppressions, a country in which reli- 
gious and political powers tyrannize, in which 
sexuality, denied , overt expression, finds in- 
direct and crooked outlets or clings like a faint 
mist .to h apparently innocuous scenes. ,. His 
attack oii these repressions Is modulated by a 
faintly; amused defacement which he fashions 
into an effective vehicle for anger. . 

When his touch deserts him.heoccasionalty 
stumbles into laboured ironies, banal reflect- 
ions ori fman’s rape of nature" or the ‘fpoetry 
of human relationships’’, and patches of qver- 
wrltfen.vaporousmysticlsmC’He.sawtherug' 
gqdjpotent contours 0ftheearth.He saw . the 
universe, in its.priraitive glory when! the pre- 
sence 'of i God ^ manlfest.iit -eyeiy' atom 

.* 1 ‘ * ,v )- ; ' But .! these, ■; bloihishe^ ^gre. rapidly 
absorbed in the vigoyrof i thePovoFs progress* 
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Safe/unsafe researches 


Decomposing the world 


Lindsay Puguid 

janmark 

Zeno Was Here 
283pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224 024302 . 

Ian Mark is one of the liveliest and most origin- 
al authors writing for children today. Her easy 
sW |e humour and natural exuberance are 
ideally suited to works of fantasy, but she 
I avoids typecasting and her recent books have 
also demonstrated her excellent ear for collo- 
quial speech and acute eye for contemporary 
Ufe while continuing to promote enlightened 
and liberating viewpoints. Although she may 
have had to subdue some of her playful tenden- 
cies for her first full-length adult novel - the 
tale of an anxious man and his jealous wife - 
Zeno Was Here is crammed with incidental 
pleasures: jokes (both literary and smutty), 
conversations, digressions, pastiches, poems, 
outlandish characters and sexual fantas.es. 

5 There are also some exceptionally sympathetic 
i portraits of children. As with her children s 
* books there is a pervading dense of freedom 

! throughout. 

i The book begins with a rather under- 

informed classroom discussion: “how do we 
know it is a poem" (pages of print arranged in a 
particular way, etc), a problem of deconstruc- 
tion which is soon solved by the form s latera 
thinker: “Sir? It says Ted Hughes at the bot- 
tom." Questions of ascription are less easily 
solved with Acid Test , the autobiographical 
account of a journey through madness to 
Christianity by “Caroline Hill". A copy of this 
book is sent by a lover of long ago to John 
McEvoy. English Master at Thomas Paine 
? school, handsome and well-meaning but poss- 
[ ibly the prototype for Michael in Acid Test (an 
- unpleasantly condescending character in a 
l, green corduroy suit, who may have cause 
another’s suicide). John recalls some of the 

Growing pains 

Mark Sanderson 

1RINI SP ANIDOU 
God’s Snake 

" 252pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10-95. 

[. 0436478404 

Anna Karystinou is the precocious child of an 
, ’ Egyptian mother and Greek father. Their 
f. compatibility is reflected in the way they rea 
*;!■ her. Her attractive mother takes little interest 
f " • in Anna; her father, an officer in the 
l . Army and determined to turn her into the 
[ ! he never had, takes too much. He is capableof 

l appalling cruelty. When a pet Alsatian^ i 
refuses to become “faithful or ferocious e 
though it is repeatedly beaten, he locks ne 

miserable beast In a woodshed and starves it o _ 

death, its dying howls audible to the w 
i ■ family. But such brutality does produce some 
j .. unexpected results. Anna’s fifst ba g 
lesson: . . . 

I was told to float and I floated. . ,, 

He took his arms away and said. Now, 

’’ I swam.. 

.. ' The nnrratlve , related by an older Anna tfth 

scrupulous avoidance of the benefits o 

sight, revolves round a succession of animms 
' that gradually gives way to humans. Beginning 
:With “God’s Snake", “a giant . slug, pure*’ 

- • black in color" and ending with berse , y 
' . ■ '.Father’s Daughter ’’.this 

movps frorti ugliness to beauty, from ign 

• tq wisdom, and ultimately to acceptance ottne 

' ;way things hre. Through Anna we re-expen- 

• wide a lime when "the world - l!!? 

. the world outside” mingled 

7. ' ' Anna, ip her knowing innocence, 

. r - i veryfunny.She finds that salt andblue Inkfarn, 

\;i. i ' goldfish purple. She has no hesitation in asking 
'ft . '' such .questions as “What’s a 

h •. • ' ' Faced with the onset of puberty she . 

ft; ' - '/"Of; course it would ■ hurt; . , ■ Ima f I,e n “! 

[ = ^- strange things like fists frytns ° JjV 

; ; through 1" Having taken a violenLdishke to he 

.•.'grandfather; she provokes him by ,w J 

,:abpirt h is hd use staric, naked “shov/i n > __ 

!! !p^pe'e*’;vAli' , dariy’4Wldhodd is‘-hw6. * , ^:.i. 


circumstances of twenty years before that are 
portrayed in the book but is understandably 
unwilling to recognize himself, and tries to lest 
out the objective truth of the characterization 
with the help of a novelist, Geneva Stevens, 
author of the much-praised Harold in Isling- 
ton, and apoet, Ruth Prochak, whose new slim 
volume Midland City has been favourably re- 
ceived. 

As well as soul-searehing, a literary quest 
involving these two confident selves seems to 
involve train journeys, poetry readings and 
falling in love. The high-jinks are contrasted 
with the chilling description of John’s wife 
Sarah, a woman so pathologically unsure that 
much of her life is spent tensely working out 
the length of time her husband could legit- 
imately spend getting home from work, and 
who characterizes expeditions as “safe" , » not 
involving other women, and "unsafe , ie 
unknown. The novel’s grid of timetables and 
adventures away from home has both its light- 
hearted and Its frightening aspects. Sarahs 
jealousy, hitherto a baseless, rather abstract 
emotion, is proved to have a cause. It -s be- 
cause John Is hoi like Michael in Acid rest that 
the sender of the book has her complicated 
revenge. Mark's complex plotting (in which 
ideas on the nature of fiction play their part) is 
fleshed out with a series of realistic set-pieces - 
the creative writing course at York University , 
a session in a pub with some inebriated poets, a 
night in a North Oxford bedroom, the goings- 
on of Ruth’s downstairs neighbour - all of 
which have a vigorous n f e of tlieirowri. 

Jan Mark might possibly be criticized for 
trying to load too much on to her original ide n. 
There are times when the numbers of indi- 
vidually realized characters, such as Johns 
fellow-teachers, the inebriated pwts and 
Geneva’s daughters, threaten to swamp the 
central story But this is a pleasing fault, 
Mark's lightning sketches create a world which 
iscontiguous \rith our own, but funnier and 
freer than ours. 


T. A. Shippey 

TOM DE 11 A AN 
A Mirror for Princes 
419pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224024159 

Where? And when? These questions arc often 
raised, and as often evaded, by the creators of 
fantasy worlds. Fantasies may be set in the far 
past or the far future, on alien planets or in the 
crevices of known geography. Alternatively, 
the creator of the fantasy may just refuse to 
say, which is what Tom dc Haan docs here; 
though taking that option only fuels specula- 
tion. So, A Mirror for Princes is set in a sort of 
late medieval society, with no very advanced 
technology, and oiled parchment in the win- 
dows, but still with a good deal of paperwork 
even for soldiers to do, and, one notes, some- 
thing like a government Art Council. Coul 
this be a future world, after some sort of nuL- 
lear holocaust and slide-back? But if so, whnt is 
one to make of the novel’s name-system, 
strongly Celticlzcd - with names like Aneunn, 
Geraint, or Bronwen - but nlso full of Germ. - 
nic Hanses. English Peters, and a downright 
alien set including Rorhah, Andurannh R«r- 
fashpnh, and the suitably mixed-up hero 
Reynhard, Prince and later Tysrncc of Brycli 

^fiSght fit a future world. More likely, dc 
Haan wishes to say as little as possible about 
history or geography, where or when. Why, 
then? What is the function of the non-realist 
setting? The answer is little dearer, but one 
certain fact stonds out: whether Rmlwh or 
Andaranah. Reynhard the hero is a Jonah , 
andin any sensible fomily or pohty wuW. one 
feels, hnve been given the Jonahs \dl o e 
the side at an early stage. At tbe opening of the 
novel, Reynhard - poor, m hiding, living in 
kind of Grubenhans with a slow-witted peasant 
girl - is confiding his thoughts to the quires of 


paper so commonevcn in rural Dr ychniachrya 

His thoughts, however, consist mostly of n 
string or 8 dcatiis-in-thc-family wlubh makes 
even Robert Graves’s Caesars look like good 

actuarial risks. _. 

Are the deaths connected? Some are. The 
buryings alive of Reynhard’s nurse Bronwen 
and his father s servant Geraint P^P 81 * 
way for the book’s penultimate crisis, when 
Reynhard has to do the same to ^ dearly 
loved brother, for reasons of s,ate . 
Reynhard has to do this only because he has 
lost his father the King (plague), his e dcs 
brother (fall from a horse) and his next eldest 
brother (ptomaine poisoning), not to mention 
his mother (childbirth), his father s concubine 
(suicide), and in short everyone except his 
loathsome, unkillnble wife. This book is about 
death: or rather. Reynhard 
composition. What fascinates him is the way 
flesh is shed, by fever or starvationandposs- 
bilities arc whittled down, till in the end his 
own succession to the throne has become as 
inevitable, if as incongruous, as a skull. 

But what is it all for? Historical novels may 
find their justification in politics, like Graves s 
Claudius sequence explaining grimly that once 
"Cacsnrism” is launched, even the i most de- 
voted republican cannot call it back. Fantasy 

novels dure not he so directly explanatory: they 
me known not to be true. A Mirror for Princes 
is in fact a Gormenghast of n book, trying to 
spin out something which you fee! the author 
can actually see, but which he knows ™ more 
how to explain than his readers do. The real 
question then is neither where not : when nor 
why, but can he lake you with him? Certainlj 
Brycli niachrye is densely realized, ndcnselj 
felt, gripping reading page by page. As thi 
pages turn and the end comes closer, some mm 
feel increasingly acutely the need for b d«c, ; 
rationalization, something to link thc auth ® r 
world to ours- and this never comes. ButthoS' 
unaffected by the rationalizing itch will find d 

Harm's first novel a jewel. 
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doubt some of the mten y ^ b |he Eng j 

ated autobiography, b respect it is issuii 
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Action at all. 

Grey epiphanies 


More growing pains 


Savkar Altinel 

ISMAIL KAD ARE 
Chronicle In Stone 
277pp. Serpent’sTail. £9.95. 

1 85242 0049 

With the second of his books to appear in 
English published only months after the re- 
ining in paperback of his best-known work. 
The General of the Dead Army, which was 
originally translated in 1971. ^ Albanian 
novelist Ismail Kadare must now be deemed to 
have accomplished the doubly difficult feat of 


bolized and articulated the sense of lostness of 
— — — — "T" - the times. Loneliness stalks Fergus in ail his 

Robin Rusher relations. . m 

His is a contemporary existentialism, 

carlo G^BLER crowded with delnil lhat will be achingly fam- 

Work and Play iUar to contemporary Londoners. For many to 

151pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £9.95. whom Ihe movemenl from the 1970s to the 80s 

0241 120 403 ia this country has brought the d ' s,r “ c ‘ l ™ “ 

” . „ r. r io Qdblor's third novel, youthfidcerlainties. it often seems that a itat 

Work anil Play. Cano “ . a voung es . J emllins j s objects, the iconography .of urban 

revolves around Fer^M^^ ^, cre are | ite> lhe bate, often brutal mundamlies of the 

severnl strands to the "“‘"{^"afiermnlh of senseless dealhs aad 

with friends and l • . tensions s |inbby betrayals, Fergus finally confronts ih 

father As^n family Sn of a world empty of much meamng or 

that ensue, racirf attack _ ^ Lon don. morality. The minor opiphnny of the ending 

living in the flal beneat m moments bfings t o mind the climax of Bcckctt s A/urpAy. 

The strands ^re course of fae the greatest hope being n vision of lih«a Ion 

of a crisis in his . ■ ■ . at is more opti- f rom the bnnal. For n mid-to-luw-lifo .in 

story brinp to a rcso ® than might be hero, transcendence Is not a likely 

mistic, perhaps more cseap . , alOioogl, a certain fnistrated romanticism m 

anticipated. . flawess [Q {tlB telling, Gdbler insists on s uggesting h s ^sUdnty. ^ 

cJfngordlnary life in tt grey ‘^^^hiin on science fiction will take 

LoSo^NW SpenSrs. 

refracted through ^ eye f*J*J*f : Uu C ough , wfli include Alice Cpleman (on J. G.Ballard) 
Gdbler’s last novel, and Tim Kindberg, of she Schoo! of Computer 

the effects of berom (winch ^frtm - Scicnre- Tickets are £3,50, obtainable in 

the story). Gdbler’sis a way • Fl|rthor ipfomndon 

outsider’s vlsfon,' fa, this century sym- nUtrator^Q,l-431 QlfW-t . • ; 

Irishman .wlip hassp,often ip ; tbft ^ ^ f ^ yy, , > r , , , »:*.*■ 
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breaking through all the barriera against e 
porting culture fromhis native Ian6(lli°ugbf 
political reasons the translator of Chronicle 
Sone is not identified) and gaining neceptan 
in the only marginally less impenetrable lit. 

ary world of Great Britain. 

Chronicle in Stone is a somewhat sligh 
creation than its predecessor. It is set dur 
the Second World War in an unnamed A 
anian mountain town of grey stone buildii 
which Is referred Lo as a “city . but is sn 
enough for a ten-day visit to-Tirana by ont 
its inhabitants to make the local paper, on 
so steeply banked that the top of one ho 
often grazes the foundations of another, 
drunks who fall down in the street roll oi 
roofs. The changing fortunes of this se> 
ment, which passes back and forth betweer 
Italians and the Greeks before finally b 
occupied by the Germans, and is also h 
throughout this period to a communist re 
ance movement, are narrated by a small 
who records, as well as the ravages of the 
. and his own growing painS, juicy scandal 
volving hermaphroditism, impotence, mi 
and black magic, and Ihe dciingsof an iny. 
who is determined to develop on engir 
aircraft powered by perpetual motion. 

Tlic blurb suggests that Kadare is “a g 
or modern literature" to he mentioned 1 
same breath as Gabriel Garcia Mftrquc 
Gfintci Gross. In fact, there is little moil 
in evidence here. The passages set iu itu 
beginning and ending in mid-sentence i 
add much to the strictly chronological an 
accessible narrative. Similarly, allhcii 
vaguely “Martian’’ outlook docs creep 
column of ants is compared to an insenp 
Arabic, and a facade lit up by a sear 
described as “while with terror"), this i: 
only a function of the narrator’s age, om 
end the pleasures of this text are , by am 
conventional ones. Indeed, Kodafe s i 
reminiscent of nothing so much as Y 
director Emir Kusturica's recent, cl 
film When Father Was Away on Dus, 
manages to pack a great deal of wari 
lyricism into its child’s-eye view of the 
als of Balkan. life without bcing.es 
adventurous or innovative 
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Going into the dark 


N ' • 


Andrew Motion 

VERNON WATKINS 
The Collected Poems 

495pp. Ipswich: Golgonooz.i Press; distributed 
by Unwin Hyman. £18.50. 

090038833'! 

Vernon Watkins is often referred to us "a 
poet’s poet” - the polite term used to describe 
someone who isn’t read ranch. The festschrift 
published in his honour in 1970, three years 
after his death, hears witness on page nftcr 
page to what Michael Hamburger calls “an 
almost mystical creed" that sei him distinctly 
apart from his conte nifKiraries. This creed 
appeared intact in three posthumous collec- 
tions, and in the massive Collected Poems is 
demonstrated as having a truly remarkuhlc 
coherence and solidity. However disagreeable 
or unsympathetic some readers might rnul the 
hcliefs it embodies, and however indigestible 
the richly bardic language in which they are 
expressed might he, the took is a handsome 
monument to Watkins's integrity and artistic 
devotion. 

In one respect, indeed, the volume is rather 
ton exactly expressive of Watkins's poetic 
philosophy. "He would not write criticism him- 
self", Hamburger remembered in (he 
festschrift, “ami wus deeply distrustful of 
analytical, as distinct from intuitive, processes 
of any kind.” The Collected Poems, taking this 
attitude to its logical conclusion, is compiled 
with no editor acknowledged on the title-page, 
(lie briefest of forewords by Ruth Pryor, no 
notes whatsoever, and a short puff from Kath- 
leen Raine confined to the inside hack flap of 
the dust-jacket. This encourages us, of course, 
to contemplate the book its the self-contained 
universe that Watkins himself wanted to cre- 
ate, but since much of the furniture in that 
universe is recondite in its references und 
arcane in its idiom, It's hard not to feel that - 
npnrt from existing fans - only snobs and 
scholars can be made to feel easily welcome. 

Most of Watkins's poetic career forms ope 
long precedent for this disappointment. When 

Where does Englishness 
come from? Why do ocher 
people find English 
behaviour so baffling? 

How do the English solve 
problems? 

Darkest 
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; ;A lighthearted and Illuminating 
: 'loofc at the ortpi, htetoiy, 
psychology, humour and 
. Engteh. ; 


II iiiijisdt;!! 1 : 

, ; / #&!& . Hardback *8.95 


liis first collection, fialluil of the Marie Lwvti , 
appeared in 1941, he was able to point to the 
example of Yeats (who had died, after all, only 
two years previously) us a heroic justification 
for his rhapsodical lone nf voice. Kathleen 
Raine has even gone so far as to urge that 
Watkins "was surely the poet Yeats was wait- 
ing for: with certainly he stood on holy 
ground”. This judgment ably conflates two 
themes which dominate Watkins’s first book: a 
humanely reverential altitude to incidents and 
individuals, and a persistent effort to relate 
them to received patterns of religious or 
metaphysical thought. In “Yeats’ Tower" . for 
instance: 

Surely the finger nf Got I thni governs the slurs 
Ami feels (he flashed mystery of the moving world 
Stirring (he water to leaves in fold on fold. 

Now touches this, this lung grass in the field: 

O under grass, () under grass, the secret. 

Iii the lialf-dozen other collections Watkins 
published during Ills lifetime, these themes nnd 
attitudes remain unflinchingly constant. They 
are diversified by the accumulation of experi- 
ence - so that, for instance, married love, war 
and reflections on children join the suggestive 
ail (i<| uiiy of landscape, admired writers and the 
passage of time as his main preoccupations - 
but they show little sign of heing enriched by 
Che development or complication of an argu- 
ment. Til is is nuf to imply an intellectual 
feebleness in the poems; rather than seeking to 
interpret the world hy means of rational pro- 
cesses, Watkins concentrated on trying to pro- 
duce n musical language which was both the 
expression of an exact slate of mind and ulso an 
act of homage to mystery and uncertainty. lie 
discovered and deployed this language at the 
very begin ni tig nfhis earecr, and had no reason 
to depart from it or dilute it. 

There are exceptions to this general rule, of 
course - the fine elegy “Yeats in Dublin” is a 
case in point - but usually the logic of Wat- 
kins’s poems depends on the cohesion of elabo- 
rate rhyme-schemes, the urgency of rhetorical 
evucatiuns and the coral-like accumulation of 
favourite images (sea, wind, rocks, fossils, 
light). The result is a body of work which often 
sounds public (in the sense of being declama- 
tory), hut is in fact obdurately private; it de- 
scribes a world of personal faith in a manner 
which is unworldly: 

Lost creatures still preserve (he power 
To mime a nature not their own. 

By imitating stalk and flower 
To darken and deceive the stone. 

Alive, this could not yet attain 
The transformation death achieves. 

Not wind or sea but stony rain 
Made the sea-lily put on leaves. 

In the 1940s, while recognizing that the sym- 
pathetic context for his poems was enlarged by 
the work of Dylan Thomas and writers associ- * 
ated with the Apocalyptics. he knew that the 
values held dear by Auden, MacNeice, Spen- 
der et al had no place in his imaginative world. 
Where he was referential, straight-faced, obli- 
que and rhetorical, they were circumstantial, 
witty, direct and pragmatic. Midway through 
the fallowing decade, pragmatism became vir- 
tually de rigueur. the Movement's elevation of 
a kind of cheery philistinism to the status of 
high art (However much some Movement wri- 
ters might have married it to a more “poetic” 
manner) left Watkins sounding like a blather- 
: er. And in' our own day, when many young 
poets haVe reverted to a more highly coloured 
and metaphorical mode, the prevailing con- 
centration on the poetics of the eye have made 
; Watkins’s poetics of the car sound windy or 

cranky , hi his life, and after hfc death, lY&tr "■ 

kuts's pflems have beep overtaken fcgain anid : 
agaih: by 4 juries of bandwagons. Neglect. : 
pppirentlyjs the unavoidable price of liis truth ■' 

; To hlsdwn vision. . ... 

.*■ ’Orie Way bf ; r«|ecming Watkins. frijm . this 
hegtecL wduld be m *iocjalfzc the' Yratk by 
-showing ho* ijf related; to the life. The more . 

■ nrantatKlhecnreer, the mbre the pqems might 
benefit, BiU tiv the &e(fee tbatbiogrflfiherS use 
; ; Ihe pTWase, Watkins didn’t have.muchof a life; 

: Macsieg, Glamorgan; in 1906' ; 

- : (the r shttie year . ife Betjeman, Empsfm and 1 
Patrick , /Cayanagh were born). : Educated at 
Rcpfpni he proceeded iq Cambridge, but (eft. 

: without taking a degree htidTouimed to Wales/, 
V-fo Swansea , Sytyerc froni 1928 to!94l hV jived 
with Ms panems and worked fp ; 

Lloyds Bahk 1 , refusing every opporturtityTpr' 
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A ‘l^ilfi^n^iukm^Cascoigite^p^mvof^iure/Jdn^apo^diam^tnDy^^^^v^e^l 

from Ancient Places: The prehistoric and Celtic sites of Britain by Glyn Daniel and Paul Balm ( I79pp 
L unstable. LI 4. 95. 0094672105). 


promotion so that he could concentrate on his 
writing. (He would later report that his father 
had been the youngest manager at Lloyds, and 
he was the oldest clerk.) When the war broke 
out lie spent a short period in the Home Guard, 
then joined the RAF- first in its Police then in 
its Intelligence units. In 1944 he got married, 
and when the war ended he returned to the 
bank, living on the Gower peninsular in a 
house at the end of an un-made-up road 
overlooking the cliffs, with his wife and 
(eventually) four sons and a daughter. He 
retired from the bank in time to take up a small 
handful of tenching appointments- in Swansea 
and, in 1967, in Seattle, were he died playing 
tennis. A prosaic way to go, one might think, 
after a lifetime devoted to rarefied musings. 

This catalogue accurately reflects Watkins’s 
avowed intent to perfect the work, rather than 
the life, but omits to mention two crucial 
friendships. The first, and most celebrated, 
was with Dylan Thomas, whom Watkins met in 
1935. When Watkins published his corres- 
pondence with Thomas, after the latter’s 
death, it emerged that his value to the younger 
man depended to a large extent on practical 
matters (he often lent Thomas money), but 
Watkins himself was always at pains to empha- 
size more elevated concerns. Although there 
were marked differences between their tem- 
peraments (Paul Ferris, Thomas’s biographer, 
admits that Watkins, “a stubborn Christian 
without guile in everyday life, was a strange 
friend for Thomas”), their work was mutually 
supportive in the attempt to create a “Welsh 
revival”. More specifically, the paradoxical in- 
nocence which Watkins detected in Thomas 
both licensed his own unworldliness and 
allowed him to benefit from Thomas’s more 
earthy literary example. “He showed me what 
was fresh in my work and what was stale and 
derived from other poets .... We had im- 
mediately a very deep affinity, though his style 
and method of composition were completely 
different from mine, he working outward from 
a colloquial core of texture, I working towards 
(he concrete from a musical or articulated 
source." In his elegy for Thomns, “A True 
Picture Restored ”, he made the same point: 

Ho never let proud nature fall 
Out of its pristine state. 

The hunchback fed upon a love 

That made the crooked straight, .• . . 

No single promise broken 
Orv which The heart mutt wait. 

. The ; second important, friendship, with 
■ Philip Larkin;.. IS more surprising, given the 
Wide dissimilarities between beliefs Shared by 
. the hard care of the Movement, and Watkins’s 
oyra. Tri thft introduction io.jhe 1966 reissue of- 
The, North Ship; Larkin records how he firiit 
mei; Watkins at the Oxford University English 
Club: in 1943 , and how he subsequently: invited 
Watkins to icriticiM; his Work.' the much- 
! mentioned Yeatsian echoes which variously 
boqm and tinklethj-bughLarkin’searly poems 
provided a firm foundation for Watkins’s 


...... WIUI IULC. 1SJU5, Dy 

Which time/of course, Larkin’s ’‘Celtic feVej^ 
had abated, hnd his poeirt$ had acquired an 
einphidai element which 


Yet it would be wrong to say that all traces of 
Watkins's advice and example disappeared 
from Larkin’s mature work (just as it would be 
wrong to say that all traces of Yeats vanished). 
The four poems by Watkins that Larkin chose 
for the Oxford Book of Twentieth Century 
English Verse define a fascinating world qf 
shared concerns. Watkins's “Two Decisions", 
for instance, makes an appeal for the virtue of 
being fixed in a precise locale (as does Larkin’s 
“Here”); and "Foal" looks at its subject 
through the other end of the same telescope 
that Larkin uses in “At Grass”. If these (and 
other) correspondences weren't enough to 
establish the durable rapport between their 
two poetries, then one could always point to 
the similarities between the circumstances in 
which their work was produced. If Larkin had 
worked in a bank, not a library, he might well 
have risen to the position of manager - but ho 
would undoubtedly have seized with as much 
zeal as Watkins did the opportunities that il- 
provided for dailyness, decent obscurity and 
freedom from imaginative interruption. 

No sooner have these connections been 
made than they have to be loosened! Beneath 
them all run profound — and easily discerned - 
differences. One of them, though, is worth 
drawing out because it summarizes the most 
urgent spur to creation evident in the Collected 
Poems. Larkin’s work, for all - or rather, be- 
cause of - its lucidity, often seems to resist the 
approaches of literary critics by making them 
feel incipienlly redundant. His poems fre- 
quently undertake the processes of explication 
and ratiocination which critics (understand- • 
ably) think is their preserve. Watkins's poems 
have the same effect, but for different reasons. 
They seek to communicate their sense by a 
musical appeal to the instincts, and anyone 
attempting to explore or explain them does 
violence to their method. 

The problem (for critics) has mainly ,to do. 
with Watkins’s perception of time. In her 
memoir, his widow, Gwen, refers to what Wat- 
kins himself called “a revolution of sensibility" 
he experienced as a young . man (Ferris’s . 
biography of Thomas; refers to’ If 'as a •break-. 

■ 1 down) in which “his eyes were opened to the 
Nature of. Time and ’ Eternity . , . [and] he ' 
could never again write a poera dominated by 
time”. What this' meatis,. in poetic practice, is 
that Watkins j more often that not, refuses to : 
accept the restrictions of lineqr time, and opts . 
instead (Yea tsianly) for . a cyclical Version in 
•which; (he present bulges with' the enormous 
mass of the past, arid the finite ljfe.of indi- 
viduals is extended by- surviving ‘evidence of 
their words and deeds, by “ebristahey” and by 
association with the diurnal round of the orga- 
nic world.: One ofhl^riiostfanjous poejnsr . 

- . “Ballad. of the Mari Lwyd'- .makes thesepoints 
, extended ly, but; they aie audible too in a huge 
number of shorter lyrics. Ih “ A Prayer Against ' 
Thne ■, for instance, in his fifatbook; . '/ 

. .Wapprpi^.ybhth-ir ■ 

. Theecsimlc dance Ip; age. 1 V'V V. 1, • 
Youth, is itself infirm ;-:f- v . >' v-. ; ■■ ' /.• ■ 

: Until these sightless eyefi ' ;; L-. -j r . /v- 1 -’- r'-: ' 1 ! . 
.Rareiy.youth and breafh jJ. ; ■ •; i.- iV v *,.;£■ ^ ’*■ ’ ' • 

: Then the miraculpi^s forrii^, '• i 
: Casts out a dying sage: ' ( j'r v!';V: 
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Scarcely a page can be turned in subsequent 
collections without some version of the same 
emphasis coming to light. Almost at random: 
“lioht unaltered seems / To break from all 
that’s gone"; “hearing time’s spectre make / 
Dynastic moan”; "I cannot separate. / So 
soundlessly they shine, / The windings of past 
fete, / Nor the lost lives of mine’ . In his final, 
posthumous collection, he’s still at it: 

Let discord beat around my ears. 

I know too well what time may bring, 

Nor can it touch the truest tears 
Such is the secret of their spring. 

This dogged pursuit of a particular theme - 
no matter how elusive the theme might be - 
can't avoid seeming dreary. One to sup- 
pose that even- people who share Watkmss 
view of experience might find it monotonous. 

And fbr those who don’t find his beliefs return- 
ing an echo, the charge of repeUtiven^s is 
reinforced by other simple accusations. What 
enlightenment is there in the book for areader 
who. cannot suspend reasoned doubts that the 
evidence for cyclical time does nothing to post- 
pone the finality of death? Furthermore, 
Watkins’s case for the consoling existence ot 
the-past-in-the-present would be a great deal 
more credible if the present itself received 
more detailed attention. The context for very 
many of Watkins’s reveries is - not surpnsmgly 
- the Gower coast, but its grand panoramas 
and precise details are brought vividly before 

us all too rarely. . 

The result is to leave us feeling that me 
poems profess a love for life which is neither 
substantiated by close looking, nor articulated 


by narrative or argument. (Revealingly , Gwen 
Watkins admitted that her husband had no 
sense of plot: “He knew Tennyson’s Maud 
almost by heart without ever realizing that 
there was a ‘story’ In it.’’) Specifics, character- 
istically, are no sooner seen than they are 
mythologized or converted into abstracts to 
play their part in an inner theatre. “Symbols 
are circling you, / Leaf-patterns flying, ^ All 
that in Spring was new / Drifting and dying" , he 
says in "Movement from Autumn”; and in an 
earlier poem, “Poet and Goldsmith”, a bird 
(species not identified) is driven away from a 
promisingly naturalistic pose into a tree where 
it rapidly ceases to matter as a thing in used: 

He watched ihc bough 

Tremble. Now it was still. There was dew on the 

new. 

Petals began to close. The roots of the elms 
Held his wonder: “Be warned: about you are 

symbols. 

This kind of conversion will always be ob- 
lected to by those who prefer the empirical 
manner which has dominated British poetry 
for the past thirty-odd years. And those who 
wish to defend Watkins might reasonably 
argue that the objections arc grounded in 
matters of mste \vhich are merely fashionable. 
The more serious charge, though, is to accuse 
Watkins of damaging the mystical nndtor 
metaphysical case he wishes to make by the 
very means he uses to express it. He intends to 
explore what Kathleen Raine colls the deep, 
but dazzling darkness” which surrounds daily 
consciousness, yet his language ensures hat 
the darkness and the dailyness never get an 
speaking terms with each other. 


Mrs Busy Bee’s lecture 


Nicholas Jenkins 

A.L.ROWKE 

The Poet Auden: A personal memoir 
138pp. Methuen. £9.95. 

u 4 13 40390 4 

A. L. Rowse and W. H. Auden met at Oxford 
in the 1920s, where the young Rowse look .the 
boy, in that ominous phrase, “under |his| 
wing”. However, the ungrateful Auden soon 
got hisThird nnd made off to the “unspeakable 
vulgarity of Berlin", while Rowse remained at 
All Souls to contemplate what should have 
heen Thereafter , it was nil a question of diner* 
ingstandards. With well over thirty titles to his 
name since the younger man s death in 1 J7 . it 
seems inevitable that Rowse should eventually 
have given us his “Auden”. Here, the. is a 
“memoir” of a man whom, whether in person 
or in his works. Rowse hardly knew did not 
like likes even less now, and iscertainly incap- 
able of appreciating. These ^ualiltoiraK. 
though, have not prevented him from inflating 
n chapter of Memories of Men and ^ 0, ' ien 
(19H<l) into this short lint lamentable book. 

' \i is iinrd to find any recognizable genre into 
*hichlhcvolun«wiHr.t.Althou^.l^«^ 
chronologically. Ihc h«°k “ ‘!° l * " 

account of An Jen’s Ufa and writing. IndccOj a 
historian - defined by Rowse as 011 c who prt- 
feis to get facts right” - could hardly condone 
the teeming errors of fact. date. «^m.f.ca,ion 
quotation und interpretation. (Wiwt tins 
amounts to, since there is no primary research 
beyond the transcription of the marginal com 


Muffled harmonies, modest memorials 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

GEOFFREY HARVEY „ . 

The Romantic Tradition in Modem English 
Poetry: Rhetoric and experience 
134pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333408489 
TERRY WHALEN 
Philip Larkin and English Poetry 
164pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333398165 

HARRY CHAMBERS (Editor) • . 

An Enormous Yes: In memoriam Philip Larkin 
(1922 t 1985) 

72pp. Liskeard: Peterloo. £4.50. 

0905291859 ^ 

The “English Tradition” Geoffrey Httwy ex- 
plores “lies In the individual poet s ' 
that he writes within a complex set of relation 
existing in a state of tension” , and in ^ P 
drive for what Harvey calls “equipoise 
that tension. He finds that the use ’ 

“eye”, “harmony” and “joy” in .“Jlntern 
Abbey” constitutes an “ironic 'tetonc whi 
distinguishes between comnton and P n 
perience, but his Wordsworth is an oddly d 
politicized creature: one gets from * 
sense of the political radicalism which infonm 
and shapes the poetic novelty of *0! , 

lads, and the muting of tone b consonant with 
' this book’s generally muffled quality. r 

Hardy, Betjeman and Larkin are Harvey s 
other concerns. There are some g ■ 

readings of Hardy, although 

simple a contrast between verse n “docks 

. '‘During Wind and Rain”, ^ere ^ Clocks 
1 and carpets and chairs / On the a ■ j 

. intimate death as much a * d° mes H dv » jj 
= ’ Betjeman’s “The Heart of 

treated as a celebration arid Hartrey^ S 
, .'. Donald Davie’s point that the P^“ e V9 in a 
■> . unmarried mothers” undennlnesthe M n 
& >y which-imist leave us 
. > • - how far Betjeman is serious. H y. - . 

• discussion of Betjeman Is undeminwl.i v 

V ; by;his ponderous, philosophical 
: Which cannot always cope with th 

V , peculiar idiom, the matenal objtcfe and bran^ 

: ; . names which so delight ^ me , r .(mentally 

■' seeming to others mawkish and _ 

• :3; BetJemanU a moreroodMt^et Aw 


comes to Larkin, being particularly sensible of 
Major” as “a retired military man something 

sl, ° PuU have 

felt” experiences are toe s , R c 

t TpH Hushes, Thom Gunn and R- a. 
forward Ted nugne , because 

Thomas as "Larkin s Proper rMrs^ rf 

they reta, . n ofmuch of the writing 

the wasteland henmg ^ stevens ,, a ., ate 

as possible, although to « ' ^ his 

-rTiTiSi- as a poem that 
reading of Hign - u e ma fces 

"undercuts «“ ™ '^«“ pla» In Lar- 
rather, too much it is on i y fair to 

* sin S U ^*LTfltt?ence^fiiS is saddening nb- 

acknowledge Lawrence, wn oUty: 

out both these books received 

Harvey's “Romantto r ^, en . s emp hnsis on 

published pieces by Phl«P HnIry 

mans Yes. two p . »rhoy are worn 
ion’s .beS>ns names; 

and durable/ As si vert k. ^ Stoke « ( an 

Coombe wd Barto .^St d which « 

SnV’MCMXiy”toend 
Blc&i the namers, pwn 

. Of pen «f P ,ough ' ' . 

ftlstory,w«i« 

Another aow. 

: ^bei, : labourer, Vj ■ t ;; V. ^ ; J . 

i they do not p«*- ; • • : . . ■ 


Wc scent them on ihe map 
Like new-mown grass. 

Andrew Motion’s long “ Dm 
Speaking" (first published in Ihe US, 
subtly and deviously towards a[m ^" ie ^" g 
with the dying Larkin in hospital and Motion 
departure "down an avenue of sycamores , 

where classy necks of sunlight 
skittered through the leaves, falling 
blindingly along the empty street.. 

The delicate reminiscence of In Memoriam, 

«ke Sutton’s use of Edward Thomas, sees and 
sals Larkin in the English tradition to which he 

^Kher English poet since MiUon has 
written so consistently well . Peter Levi 

srs rrrsror&^ 

oeative, though hardly human, generosity will 
Abated nf nore studied asses.™"., are 
made. Hull’s other great poet, MarveU ' 
monsttates that stature and volume are not the 
re"s absolute certainty of tone is a, 

odds with his subject s diffidence. 

It was Milton who insisted, however, that 
, he true poet must first be a true poem, ond 
Larkin’s self-creation is everywhere apparent 
in this book, “A rare photograph of Larkin 
smokhi^shows him with Ted Hughes, at once 
warv and engaged; what might have been 
called “A rare photograph orLowennotdnak^ 
ing” shows Larkin more pmyQj ■ 

Finaer cradling the bottom of his sherry-gjaa. 

,i, e sl «in on the dishevelled American s 
jacket suggests dial he has either spilt his 
|tin his pocket. A puckish self-portrait oLLar. 
kin is balanced by a page of doodles niade on 
*6 back of an academic committee s ugenda 
oaner seven boxes with interiors and titles. 
“CM In box” Is the only one that looks remotely 
comfortable: “The Bridal Suite shows Ihe 
Tewly-w«L lying apart under undisturbed 
sheets and blankets with their balcony and its 
notied olant mo rc de tailed than anything else, 
Tpace as though to be looked i or 
Sfrom into a “nowhere" that J endless . 
Thfs is tho void which "High Windows cele- 

^ates,b U t“Aubade’\reprintcdhcre,suKesU 

■ that in Hie face of It even poeiry cameloseera a 
^rick” as futile to WU»< lt 15 * wonder that 
Larkin wrote so much, and less of one that he 
ceased: 


inents from his copies of Auden’s works is an 
inahiliiv 10 cupy oul data correctly froip tnc 
wo mi i . biographies.) Though censorious. 

,h“ is no. a ethical work either, >=«",« ,n|en- 
lioir “Artistic inspiration is a tender plan 
much so that it docs nol do with ton much 
lalky-Lalky about it.” As the younger Ande , 
with his relish for a good easedl'stoiy. would 
have seen, the best clues to the form lie in a 
ione - anomalously high for Oxford one would 
have thought . a blend of Malvoho. Tiresias and 

^Vhat? actually, was Auden’s view of Jns 
"senior”? In spite of the pud’s resolve 10 look 
“pleased when caught / By a bore orahidnta . 
Rowse is clear: “Wystan’s altitude to me was 
respectful, if not positively dcferenUal - there 
m» something of that at the end as at the 
beginning. He was schoolmostcnsh, every 
body recognised; very well. I was do ^ sh - 
□ rule. Auden seems to have, p.assed over 
Rowse in silence, hut he Aid 
public smile in his toast for the »6fl I Christ 
Church Gaudy. A line about those rather odd 
fish" “ Harold Acton , Tom Hnberg and Ro * s * 
begins with Bctjemanesquc ^dugenre and 
ends, with that solitary surname, in a finely 
judged, almost Popean snort. 

And Rowse ’s vision of his subject? M. 
tcrially Auden’s life was - to use the preferred 
terms -far from First Class: “O theunudme^ 
the scrufliness, the positive »rubbmcss lhe 
aura and aroma of nkoMed unwashedness 

Nor as a mind, was Auden quite-quite. Ulo 

not think that Auden was imcllcclually strong 
enough 10 formulate a position of his own. 
The poems, too, are marked down, for how 
much pleasure do they give? “I must honesll) 
say. nol much - chiefly the shorter poems, nt> 

mi !n h fnc(!if Ihc book contains a single discern 
ible impulse, then it must be a craving to bnn 
talent to heel, a longing to arrest dcvelopmeni 
Auden rapidly outgrew his undergraduate sti 
Uis and Rowse’s world, yet, it seems in 
Cyclopean High-Table eye the poet s giftson 
courage continue 10 annoy: "In some poen 
one observes - what the ordinary r^dermig 1 
not - the internal rhymes (I fovour and u 
them myself, nobody notices). The leveHmg 
indiscriminate. For instance, Aude ni l. 70 
line “New Year Letter" is balanced agamsi 
twenty-line Rowse lyric: “did it ^t add up 
much the same as my own poem . . .imj 
not even be outdone in weakness, 
•wound’ gave Wystan trouble for yean 
though nothing like so much as my « 
duodenal trouble, and operations, gave m 
Presumably one reason for Rowse s insiste 

on that crucial age-gap - “I * hree “ 
senior. That makes all the difference at 
university: seniority draws a line, and that | 
vailed all through our lives”. 

However, this book is not just about a p! 
tom Auden. As thesymtalicrepresentato 
the world outside Oxford which Auden ch 
Christopher Isherwood, too, incurs disj 

sure. The novelist is Ihe bad angel, for, ex 
like Rowse in being three years “senioi 
Auden, he was exactly unlike him in < 
respects: "Auden looked up to his critic 
telliaenceastQ no erne else" (my italics). (.1 
for peace, then, that in 1937 Auden mar 
to find an alternative host for his friend, 
otherwise . he told Mrs Dodds. Unwoo 
“threatened with having to stay with R 
• I Auden’s misspelling].) Nor is it simply t 
target smack al Auden’s closest friends 
vilified are representative figures of m 
culture, Including, among many, many 1 
Thomas Mann, Britten. Itotan* ” 
Freud. Stravinsky, Edmund Wilson 
Hnmmarskjttld and E. M. Forster. In tt 
though, one senses that the real mdlcti 
not even so much of an nge, as of ex 
itself. SheeT unreality emerges nmo 
flames and falling masonry of the too 
• pages ns the don welcomes the poet bac 
Souls in 1972: “We resumed relations 
old looting of years before, with m« 
senior giving him a lecture on how rtn 
changed.” A hideous inversion, and 1 
which presumably did nol dwell on 
achievements. Altogether, it seems, 
Auden had written or said during the 1 
dent years made the slightest differen* 
all. Iris Third Gass destiny was Stall wa 
1 niche for a schoolmaster who once hat 
Uowse* J :• ’■ “ 
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Goldilocks 

This is n story about the possession of beds. 

It begins at the foot .of a staircase in Oxford, one midnight, 

When (since my flat in the suburbs of London entailed 
A finnede whose claims I did not have the nerve to evict) 

I found tnysclf grateful for climbing alone on a spiral 
To sleep l could call with assurance exclusively mine. 

For there was (he name on the oak that the Lodge had assigned 
Till the morning to me (how everything lends to its place!). 

And flushed with the pleasing (if not unexpected) success 
Of the paper on ‘Systems of Adult-to- Infant Regression' 

With which die Young Fireball had earlier baffled his betters 
At the Annual Excuse for Genetics to let down its ringlets, 

I'd just sniggered slightly (pushing the unlocked door. 

Of the room where 1 thought there was nothing of mine to protect) 
To observe that my theory, so impudent in its address 
To the Musters of Foetal Design and their perfect disciples. 

Was rubbish - and leant to unfasten the window a notch - 
When I suddenly grasped with aversion before 1 could see it 
The fact dint the bed in the corner directly behind me 
Had somebody in it. A little ginger chap, 

Of the sort anthropologists group in the tribe of the Tnunp, 

Was swaddled, as though with an eye to the state of the sheets, 
With half of his horrible self in the pouch of the bedspread 
And half (both his rnggled and poisonous trouser-legs) out; 

And the sight of his bundle of curls on my pillow was proof 
That even the worst of us look in our sleep like the angels 
Except for a few. I closed to within a yard 
And woke him, with a curt hurrahing sound. 

And he reared in horror, like somebody late for work 
Or a debutante subtly apprised of n welcome outstayed, 

To demand (not of me. but more of the dreary familiar 
Who exercised in its different styles the world's 


Now I’m keen for us all to be just as much worse as we want, 

In our own time and space - but not, after midnight, in my bed; 
And to keep his inertia at bay, I went for the parasite, 

Scuttling him off with a shout and the push of a boot 

That reminded his ribs I suppose of a Maryhill barman's. 

Until I had driven him out of the door and his cough 
Could be heard to deteriorate under a clock in the landing. 

(Och, if he'd known / was Scottish! Then I'd have got it.) 


But of course he came back in the night, when I dreamed I was coughing 
And he stood by the door in the composite guise of a woman - 
A mother, a doting landlady, a shadowy wife - 
Sleepless as always, relieved none the less to have found me, 

Or half-relieved - givan what I had become; 

Saying - "It’s just from the coughing and so on I wondered 
If maybe a tramp had got into your bedroom” - and then. 

Disappointedly: “Couldn’t you spare a wee thought for your dad?” 

(I thought I was dreaming again on the train in the morning 
To hear at my shoulder, before I had properly settled, 

“Excuse me - is this seat taken?” spastically spoken; 

But it wasn’t our friend that I humoured through Didcot and Reading, 

No, but an anoraked spotter of diesels from Sheffield 
Whose mind was apparently out in the sidings at Crewe; 

Only one more in a world of unwanted connections 

Who waved like a child when I fled for the toilet at Ealing.) 


This is my gloss on the story of Goldilocks. Note; 

It uncovers a naked and difficult thought about beds, 
Namely, that seldom again will there ever be one 
With only you in it; take that however you will. 

MICK IMLAH 


Habit of persecution, and prodded him now) 

“Phit time is it?” - so you’d think that it made any difference - 
So you’d think after Jill that the berth had n rote attached 
And Ginger was wise to our cynical trick of encroachment; 

But when, with a plausible echo of fatherly firmness, 

I answered “It’s bedtime” - he popped out and stood in a shiver, 
And the released smell of his timid existence swirled 
Like bracing coffee between our dissimilar stances. 


Work 

When shall we ever begin?' 

Swept mercilessly clean 

there’s a billion billion stars 
in the skylight, and our chairs 


Was there a dim recollection of tenement stairways 
■ And jam and the Rangers possessed him, and sounded a moment. 
In creaks of remorse? “Ah 'in sorry, son - Ah cpuldnae tell ; 
They'd hae a wee boy sleepjn here - yc ken?” . 

, (And I saw what a File of degradations queued 
, : i In his brown past, to ex plum how Jocky there : 

, Could , make me out to be innocent and \vee: 

^ Aa if to.be' w4e was not to be dying, of drink; . . 


make a strict companionable arc 
with the fire. We’re ready for work, 

. % '. • ■ ' 0 - 

it's -the moment We've been waiting for. 
After a day of trial and error,. 

: triumph ahd tantrum'* : .' 

our baby’s down and milky calm. /. 

Oqr; stubborn house 


;? As if to be innocent, meant that you still belonged / : : r ’ 

: ; Where bcds w;ere made fof bnc. in part fcular.) ; \ ; 

Still, the lifespan of so?iab|e feelings. is shortest of all ; 

* ; In the breast of the migrant Clytli^ider; and soon he-rclaps^d ' . 

• ; into patterns of favourite self-pitying sen time nls.“Son - HV / f' 
, j Ah’m worse (ban - Ah cartnac, you ken? Ah’ih bft tne rna dahdy! :; 
;i; Ah.lye duildn jwce jOsie - aye, v/hoesh! - i fs warse what Ali ? hi : 'gcitin 

.’ Aye 77 wacse!" Arid’ [again, the appeal tci heredity - :■ !' ' -V! 1 -; V- \ 

... ^]n;thO dO(ine :df his speech, the impostor had gradually settled 
.};;B«ck ori tlie bed,, and extended as visual 1 aids" : [ . • / i yji: £-7: 
-^fti^lc^Q^e^-ajbouE ' knuckles; t,attooed;.with. indeiib'leToresigbt j 
-'.'On- otic ;set;of these wt4 lhe piirple Imperative" SAVEi) , ^ / : : 


\[ . ■ ; is nearly ; at peace, 1 : ' . . ■ 

as, tamed- os it ever Will be. - 
■ d<^d with tobacco andljlishtea; . 

' ( ■ tjiere’s a; wall: of books: to be read,, i'-v 
■ > ■; "* j ■- "■^"--5^? . Iaik^Iisht ahead, 1 

' ^ ^ <iirbmerlah vQicespressirig to cotiie in : \ 

i 7 :-' ■ -now.Jf everi^ might begin ’■ >’■ 
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m vour Letters pages in recent months, the h 
v’re has been a heated exchange of corres- that 
Sen« concerning the fate, of the academic PhDs 
Son and the condition of universities in app0 
Sunder the Thatcher government com- longe 
L with' conditions in the United States, caugl 

5 

r 

bi Britain. . . ec ^ 

First the cutbacks and cost-effective (so- NO j 
oiled) measures introduced into higher educa- 9 W; 
lion by the Thatcher government are similar, 

^though in some particular instances possibly 
mK «vere in degree, to those imposed on U 
many American universities in the period Sir 
1975-82. This difficult era produced mistor- Co| 
limes for younger American academics that in J S 
f retrospect were excessive and on the whole Da 
■ MKCcssary. But the period of budgetary SQI1 

uringency in the late 1970s also introduced eX£ 

/ much improved management of American Be 
universities and relating of programme ^ 
development to fiscal realities. So the British SU| 
academic emigres who happily compare the ^ ^ 
situation at Columbia or Berkeley with misery th| 
al Manchester or Oxford are in fact benefiting an 
; from improved management and better cost th , 
control that the Thatcher government wants to , K 

see introduced into British universities, (in wl 
saying this, I do not want to seem to apologize 
for the Thatcher Government’s role in w 
| academia, because improved management etc n , 
can be introduced without severe staff reduc- j,, 
tions - that is another lesson from the Amer- 
kan experience, in which a wave of start ^ 
cutbacks was followed within four or five years -j 

byrefunding of the same staff positions, which ,j 

usually turned out to be necessary after all.) u 
. Second, American universities increasingly j. 
benefit, in general, from the large size of the f 
country, compared to Britain, and the federal j 
nature of American government, compared to , 

Britain's relatively unitary system . There for e , j 

: budgetary stringency is not likely to be uniform , 

1 over American higher education but to be 
much more severe in one region or state as 
' against another. Furthermore, the fact that the 

I United States has genuinely private universi- 
ties also produces a stability and constancy of 
resources. Such high-prestige, well-endowed 
private research universities as Harvard, Pnn- 
oMon, Stanford and Emory are little affected 
even by general downturns in the economy and 
do not need to lay off classicists and philo- 
sophers. Britain long ago abandoned such a 
segment in higher education and research, 
except for a very few marginal colleges. The 
great visionaries in American higher education 
at the beginning of this century who estab- 
lished -the private research university, or 
developed it out of small colleges, are the 
people to whom young' British scholars, 
offered splendid jobs in such institutions, 
Qught to be especially grateful,' as should young 
American academics. American tax laws have 
- at least until this year - been largely 
instrumental in encouraging large gifts to the 
private universities. The beneficial role of 
1 Attain foundations - such as the Mellon and 
I Jrihji Ohlin foundations ' - should also be 
i mentlbned. •■•■■■■■. 

.Third, all ; your correspondents, whether 
! ‘hey were defending or condemning the 
> Thatcher . government's education policy,. 
[ seemed to assume that American universities 
exi$t to provide jobs for excellent young.Bntisn 
j academics; As James Mill said of the Empire, 
I. ihe American academic world is seen as a 
I, system of outdoor relief. Recent .American 
r whp. : see some of the best jobs they are 
|. obmpeiihg for '-- and competing intensely -* 
I firtg to British; dmlgr^s may have a. very 
p ■ dSfferferit view of the matter. Federal iitunigra- 
f ®hd labour laws are supposed, in fact, to 
Bi Drevrini: Kuf American 


ing of the younger British academics and iheir 
expertise in their fields - especially in the 
humanities. That is because British doctoral 
training is much more narrowly specialized in 
the humanities and soft social sciences than 
that in American universities. The British 
PhDs do look better at the time of their 
appointment. Five or six years later that is no 
longer Ihe case. Not only have the Americans 
caught up in their disciplinary expertise, but 
they are often doing more imaginative Rtui 
significant work because their training has 
been much broader, and their academic in- 
terests are frequently more original and intel- 
lectually aware. 


NORMAN F. CANTOR. 2, 1‘ 

9 Washington Mews. New York. New York 1U003. ana| 

or I 

Charles Darwin f s ro h 

Sir, - In his review of Volume Two of The 
Correspondence of Charles Danm (June 2) JAJ 
J W Burrow endorses the common view that 
Darwin’s long-standing ill health was psycho- 
somatic. Tliis view is not based on any ■ Sir 

examination of his medical history. Bc [°™ lhL ph 
Beagle trip there was no question of a subcon- ofj 

scious wish for peace to do * l '* re ^ ea . rc ^’ ao 

suppressed conflict between his desire to make |W 
a great scientific discovery and his knowledge 
that his ideas would outrage Victorian society (h 
and in particular his wife (another popular ^ 
theory). But even before the Beagle journLy 
he showed a number of significant symptoms ^ 
which link with his later condition. L 

The persistence and variety of his symptoms p 
were remarkable. His son Francis wrote. For a 
nearly forty years he never knew °nedayofthe c 

SftSs-a’ srsars j 
SSssmsisk 1 

: funcrioning Immune syste . exlr eme 

; Ss&ssss 

; S&SSSSS 

3 ‘ tained mercury, no . ^ father (a very 

: ssssfcffirsss: 

ii 

** just an antibody-medialed reaction ^ r 


Modern Philosophy and 
Literary Theory 

Sir. - Roger Scruton's article, "Modern phi- 
losophy and the neglect of aesthetics*' (June 5), 
is remarkably disingenuous. However accurate 
it may be as a portrait of ihe 1950s. 60s or even 
70s, it completely misrepresents analytic phi- 
losophy in ihe 1980s. Recent books by Robert 
Nozick, Thomas Nagel and Bernard Williams 
have already made his points much more 
persuasively, deliver similar manifestoes 
Nietzsche, aesthetics, lebcnsiveh. cic) anil 
have had great professional and popular 
success (sec (lie The economist. A P r J “?" May , 
2 1986), thus refuting his claim that high -level 
analytic philosophy is out of touch with the rest 
uf ihe culture. It is tanl to believe that 
Professor Scruton is unaware of these works - 
is he just trying too hard to he original. 


JAMES J. O’MEARA. . , „ 

Detroit Bar Association Foiimlatiiin L'hniry. - ■ 
Pcwiliscni Building. Del mil. Michigan -182*0. 

Sir - Roger Sermon in his article “Modern 

philosophy Mill the neglect (,f ^ 
offers what seems to me a grotesque 
account of deconstruction. Io siihsliinluiti. 

this, he quotes u critic out of context and with- 
out reference to the subject of his argument . In 
this case, it is Jacques Derrida that is pilIorK-cl. 
but Professor Scruton forbears to mention l ml 
£ quotation he hold, up u. ndicle n pttr . f 

an account of two stories by Maurice BMiulmt, 

L,i folie dit jour and Varrit tie man. By sup- 

v ’dZ .Itii essculiul reference, Scruton suit- 

scribes to the very obscurity with which h 
SSL Derrida. Smcly the ease, if worth milk- 
ing at all. would benefit from being mn 
fairly? 

Lta—. University of 

Glasgow. Glasgow. 


so for as rural Wiltshire. No doubl my nmve 
Leavisite insistence on attending to the vtords 
on the page is hopelessly old-fashioned. 

C HRIS BA1.DK K. 

K Dane Si reel, Walton. Liverpool. 

Sir - In his witty, puilhig-hini-in-his-place 
review of F. R. Leavis’s Valuation in Criticism 
and other Essay*. Chris Baldick made passing 
mention of The Pengitm GmiAmw C 
l it era litre, which I might have edited. For the 
b'S. of readers of the Tl.S (where : .hey «■ 
virtually never have seen it reviewed) and for 
(lie sake of that metaphysical institution nw 
as The Record, may 1 mention llwt a) T 
Penguin Guide to English Literature ;<lu« jtwl 
exist and never has; h) ihal «mieth.ng like d 
was discontinued in 1982 when c) 
replaced by the revised and enlarged The he 
Pelican Guide to English Literature. 

BORIS FORD- 

35 Alma Vale RimiI. Clifton. Hnstol. 


Gustav Mahler 


srilty offipialB Ue through their were iu 
Brriment,' claiming they can’t fmd Amer- 
Php? of comparable ^qbaUty, ’and bring m 
Brite. M)y do ' they do this? In some 
fbiah placas, like the History Department 
riricetbo.ia Bdtjsh accent Is adU a great 
hilage.'OtherVm6redemocraticpl&^^ are 

ted$td,t»v tho lutenSelv prefessional t ram- 


just an antibody-meu^^ ^ eczema 

classic symptoms such clue) . 

(Darwin by iunologisls in 

toms. A few of DanvInssymp NooUier 
unusual bat typical of severe allergy 
theory can account for them. 

FABIONNE smith. 

55 Manor Place, Edinburgh- 

■ I 1 ■ 

Minority Poets 

c ir -I sgree with Peter Jay , - 

fha. » '** 3 L i 

requited successfully c !, t ,|, e responsibility to 
remind him, ho ^ n ^ fDUb |ishing and the com- 

market is a funcp ° P (0 pr0 inote and 

^S°PreX R 3 K r d> wl ” cteBr ' 

. . Hampshire. . : 


F.R.Leavis 

Sir - Readers on whom irony is not thrown 
away will have recognized that in my r ° V1 “p J 
F R Leavis’s Valuation in Criticism (June 1 4. 
the notion that Leavis thought only four 
novelists worth reading was introduced to be 
mocked not to be endorsed; and if they read os 
for as my third paragraph they oiayhave 
noticed that I counselled against casual dorms 

sals of Leavis’s significance. . ' 

But in these dark days of textual indeter- 
minacy, I should have expected Ihm mi 
ingenious reinterpretation like that of M. B. 
Ktoch (Utters, June 26) wouldinvert the sense 
of my remarks into an “impudent claim that 
Larisl is now hardly worth anyone s atten- 
tion”. Perhaps this is one of ihose subverst 
strategies of re-reading that one hears 0 
being practised al Yale or Pans - although! 
had not realized that they had yet encroached 


AUTHOR/ AUTHOR 

Competition No 336 ■ or lhc 

A "tiered lor .he lira correct 

envelope. thouW House. St John’s 

SE K2 EC1M S£ The siilulion und nwb 
will appear on Juh? 31 

i ii is a name loo uoublcsomc for some men’s 
l , testy full t»f anxiety, nil uttl as bad M 

. Cenqiterour in hi, younger year,. pMu* ■ * « 

S1S“ Steward Of much enmliy between «hem. 


Sir - Donald MildiellS call (June 19) for a 
complete edition of Gustav Mahlers letters 
will be warmly applaiuk-d by all who rccogmzv 
Mahler as the mnsl infincnliul composer of Hie 
present cent tiry. . 

It is unlikely, though. «" «'l 
the AuMriun authorities. [,. 1W( ; the Auslnun 
Ministry «f Liducmion. Arts 

the seventy-fifth anniversary of Mahler s iltatli 
by culling its annual subsidy to the Intcrnaitoii- 
2 Gustav Mahler Society in Vienna from AS 
90,001) (about £4.500) m AS 20.001) and m- 
fo ruling the s^icty that these were the last 
public schillings it would receive 

Mahler remains, in h.s own words, thru, 
limes without a homeland Vienna has 
erected no memorial, his house there hus no 
plaque, lie is unmcnlioned in tourist literature 
uniLupiirt from Rodin'sbust in the M 
visitors would be unaware that he The 

erfons of the Blnukopfs. Erwin Ratz, Cioit 
fried von ELncin and other enthusiasts have 
created something of a Malik nan sub-culture 
in Vienna, but he hus yet to penetrate the 

^Austria, iis past so apparent in its political 
1 present, cannot be expected in this generation 

I to acknowledge Mahler. Germany regards him 
! as an outsider, while Israel cannot come to 
‘ terms with his abandonment of Judaism. 

There are some signs, however j. that 
u Czechoslovakia is beginning to accept Mahler 

II as its native son. He was bom . after all. m what 
is now KnliSt. grew up in Jihlava and ^ d “ ct « d 

e for a year in Prague at the German Theatre. 
11 We^might best be advised to look to Prague 
v for a subvention to produce the long-awaited 
’* complete Mahler correspondence. 


NORMAN LE BRECHT. 

3 Bolton Road. London NW«. 
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. 2. Ki-KRJ 
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rrlre specimen of the irresistible force nice ling the 
nhieci a batik without armour, a war 

Soufblood.Sn, anclaboraie a.«« olhu™. 

inlcnigeucc you could r.ad onywhccc ouB.dc aa 
advertising agency. 

Competition No 332 

Winner Tony Ingtfs 

| lJ The”tiiHwn learn to cipher and w sing. 

To study te.idlng*hoqks arid hiMories. 

To cut and w», be neat in eve i> thing 

Tn Urn Lh:s| modern way - . . .. 

W. B. Yeuis, -Among Sclwnl <. hildren . 

* Here lie Willie Mkhie's bancs: 

O Salon, when yc ,iak mm. 
file him the tehulln o’ your wcjinv. 
irnr clever iteib he'll innk (hem. 

Hubert Bums, ’’Epitaph for Mr William Mkhie. 
Sthool master of Clchh Parish. Fifeshiic . 

j Thou tiasi most tioitomosly corrupted the yntjjhrf 
the realm In erecting u grn mm 
. as before, oqr forefathers had ml other books bui 
the score and ihe tolly, thou hast catted printing u> 
betoed; and, contrary to the king .Hi J-J 
a dienilv Ihou hiisi built a paper- mill, h will be proved 
>r wrthy^uce ihm limp hast men ubuui d'« *hat iKually 
a mil of a noun and a verb, and s^h abhununabk 
: words as m» Cluisrian. oar ™ ™d u re io ^ hear. , 

a Shakespeare, vi > ^ Tt A cl IV- vil 
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Instruments of fantasy 


H TLb Juiy 

The lure of the limelight 


The collapse of the cuckold 


Helen McNeil 


Rudin Days 
Odeon I [;iy market 


Ratlin Days is Woody Allen's latest romantic 
homage to the banal. According to Allen, it 
was classic American radio, not film, time was 
tlic fantasy medium for ordinary people. 

American radio of the 193l)s had no higher 
assignment than to be "brought to you by the 
makers” of whichever toothpaste or laxative 
had bought that bit of airspace. Humble, ubi- 
quitous and locked into its cultural moment, 
radio has provided Allen with a motif for evok- 
ing family history: "Now it's ail gone - except 
for the memories". The use of a child actor 
with Allen's voice in omniscient authorial 
voice-over makes the boy Woody seem gen- 
uinely vulnerable. The presence of a large 
iiml loving family erases angst. Min Farrow, as 
the goltliliggcr Sully White who finally makes it 
*»n to the airwaves, and the hoy Allen played hy 
a child actor , each lead a picaresque narrative 
of the American Dream, but the two never 
meet. The parallel editing remains resolutely 
parallel, even when Sally attends the show-biz 
New Year's Eve revels which are being broad- 
cast to the likes of Allen's family. 

Like Neil Simon s Brighton Be tic it Memoirs 
and F:. L. Doclo row's World's Fair, Radio 
l>ays is a portrait of the artist as nice Jewish 
boy in t he hinterlands of ]V30s New York. Like 
them, it leaves the torments of maturation 
safely in the future. Radio Days dips its images 
in honey; it is photographed throughout by 
Carlo di Palma in muted tones oF yellow and 
sepia, its many interior domestic scenes cures- 
sed by a slowly dollying middle-distance 
camera. Radio Days is memorial, not analytic, 
about history. Its world is almost loo safe, too 
warm with retrospective love. Even Hitler is 
denounced, with touchingly inappropriate 
propriety, by an aunt who declares (hat world 
would be wonderful "if it wasn't for certain 
people”. The family’s deepest sense of threat is 

A conspiracy of silence 


mil the War (though Pearl Harbor dishes 
Sally's chances to perform Chekov on the 
radio). Instead it is a media-generated moment 
of slinred sentiment, ns the father stops spank- 
ing his son to listen with an enthralled nation as 
the radio reports efforts to rescue a doomed 
little girl called Polly from a well. 

Radio Days echoes Fellini's Ainarcord in its 
tone of loving nostalgia for the magic of a 
provincial childhood; his formal homage to 
Fellini is sometimes doubled, when the sides of 
the frame fade away into the blankness of fan- 
tasy , a visual blur which is itself an evocation of 
the scrim of the 1930s sound stage. The voice- 
over and blntant post-synching evoke not just 
Fellini but also sound techniques of the 1930s. 
Allen likes to depict himself as an intellectual 
who happens to make comedies; truly serious 
films com*! from the European art tradition of 
Bergman or Fellini. Radio Days doesn’t actual- 
ly fit Allen's self-imposed distinction. It is a 
comedy of gemittliehkeit and gags, n serene, 
apparently enemy-free text by one of cinema's 
most notorious neurotics. 

Radio Days is a tour deforce rcinactment of 
the marriage of sound and image in institution- 
al narrative cinema. Like the marriage of the 
child Woody's parents, it is based on disjunc- 
tion. There is not a single scene of "normal" 
sounds in the film. Instead more than thirty 
songs from the period alternate with meticu- 
lously recreated quiz shows, news, commercial 
announcements and gossip throughout the en- 
tire film. Radio and film, after all, complement 
each other, ir both are seen as technological 
instruments of fantasy. Into the space left by 
radio, the family members insert their fanta- 
sies, ucting them out, responding, even danc- 
ing about us if entranced. The family members 
listen to carefully established diegetic music, 
which then continues on into the next shot, the 
next scene, the next narrative, with everyone 
still moving in rhythm to its melody. In Radio 
Days the theme songs are virtually the theme. 
Allen’s brilliant editing accomplishes its classic 
goal, the blurring of the supposedly real and 
the fantastic in a myth of continuity. 


;D, J. Enright 


Benedict Nightingale 

SIMON GRAY 

Melon 

Haymarket 

Eighty, ninety, a hundred years ago, play- 
wrights took the subject of adultery very 
seriously. The woman in the case - as in Pin- 
ero’s Mid-Channel or his more famous Second 
Mrs Tanqueray - was expected to atone for her 
sin with some sensationally self-destructive 
act, such as jumping out of a second-floor win- 
dow. But as our own theatrical century jigged 
and skittered forward, this moral severity came 
to seem unjustified, indeed absurd. By the 
time of the Osborne revolution, adultery had 
come to betoken slickness of plot, triviality of 
treatment, and not much else: it was one of 


occurring. At first Mark Melon finds his A. 
infidelity sexually stimulating. ButitcoJ 
and on and on, and a husband whohadvajJ 
resembled the salacious IagpnowsoundsmL 
like the stricken Othello. He has nightmare! 
which, by a trick of miking, his acquaint® 
sniggers of "cuckold" vibrate tinnily an* 
the stage. Eventually he discovers that & 
eight-year-old affair has been with a friendfc 
somewhat despises: and the once-iropeituft 
able Bates is writhing and gibbering, wai&t 
by his relentlessly serene wife, Carole 8* 
mens. 

Christopher Morahan’s production, enc» 
bered as it is with perspex panels and loom) 
stage furniture, copes awkwardly with fr 
switches of time and place; but the playitf 
isn’t without its problems either. The rt«a 
for the thin characterization of the supponq 
cast, friends and family, may be that, asMtb 
intermittently reminds us, we’re witness^ 


F T 

II® R-LmI t iniversitv Press. £22.50. 


those subjects which boulevard playwrights ex- 
ploited in order to fill seats and empty minds. troubled man's" ve^'TS 
It is no wonder that the new generation traumas. But this cannot altogether ju£ 

Gray’s failure to explore and analyse the p 
cess of his protagonist’s decline as thorou^ 
as It merits. Why does he plunge all then 
from contemporary complacency through N 
and despair into actual psychosis? Onefei 
that there are factors unrevealed and pabpi 
unrecognized by the author. One does! 
sense, as one senses with Betrayal , a great » 
plexity of motive and feeling glinting beoeall 
the surface. 


Michael Tanner 


CHRISTOPH W. VON GLUCK 
fpfalgtafe en Aullde 
Christ Church, Spitalfields 






Apart from Orfeo , Gluck's operas are per- 
formed so rarely that one is tempted to say of 
them sadly, as Stravinsky said gleefully of 
Liszt's tone-poems, that they “survive only by 

constantly renewed neglect". Performances - 
or, as in thiscase.one performance -of a work 
widely agreed to be a masterpiece, are or is 
given at Festivals, ritual exclamations of out- 
rage at the infrequency of productions (or, as 
in this case, a concert performance) are 
vented,, and the work returns to oblivion for 
the next five years, reappearing, as likely as 
not. on another continent, in unother language 
and in a different edition. Many Gluck de- 
votees must have been bearing this, the origin- 
al 1774 version of IphigMe en Auiide , for the 
first time, performed complete in French. 

Since it was a concert performance, enough 
light In Christ Church to follow a score or 
libretto would have been helpful, especially . 
because thc ; acoustics of the building produce 
such! an echoing wash of sound that for the 
most part It might as well have been performed 
In Ekperanto.,Oddly enough, lhanks partly to 


joiefng - was hard going. 

The singing varied from the adequate to the 
magnificent, the principals all being committed 
and ardent, altogether eschewing the genteel 
tradition of Gluck-singing. The very young 
Isabelle Poulenard in the name-role was parti- 
cularly impressive, acting with her eyes while 
singing with tremendous force and pathos. 
John Aler, her lover Achille, was almost as 
good, and it was a pity that the conductor’s 
figure as well as dramatic events conspired to 
keep them apart. Jonathan Summers, too, as 
Agamemnon, in some ways the central charac- 
ter of the work, poured out sumptuous tone as 
if continuing a performance of Simon Boc- 
conegro. The singers all tended to be harried by 
Richard Hickox, who often forced his way 
through the score instead of urging it on. The 
overture, that sublime piece of music, was 
alarming in its combination of initial tentalive- 
ness and under-characterized drive. Hearing 
FflrtwSngler's recording of the overture, one 


( generation 

shunned it. Yet in recent years the subject has 
quietly been becoming respectable again. 
Think, for example, of Harold Pinter's Betrayal 
or Peter Nichols’s Passion Play or Tom Stop- 
pard’s The Real Thing. Playwrights have once 
more been taking adultery seriously; but in an 
entirely different way from Pinero or Henry 
Arthur Jones. It is important now not because 
it affronts religious or social taboos: but be- 
cause it damages people, making moral swind- 
lers of some and walking wounded of others. 

Simon Gray’s Melon is the latest contribu- 
tion to this rehabilitated genre, and one of the 
most powerful too. Why is Alan Bates so un- 
characteristically sombre and yellow-looking 
when the curtain rises to reveal him solo on the 
Haymarket stage? As he explains, and as his 
author then shows us in eight years of selective 
flashback, it is because his wife’s adultery has 
propelled him into nervous breakdown. There 
he was, drinking gin in his London house, pub- 
lishing books from his London office, making 
sardonic conversation, seducing his secreta- 
ries, putting down his friends, upsetting his 
family, and doing all those things we associate 
mth Gray men. And then, as he puts it with a 
banality presumably meant to indicate the col- 
lapse of sophistication, “the ground opened at 
my feet”. 

This psycho-geological event takes its time 
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jfipp. Oxford University Press. 
0W5WOQ31 


TTiaton the whole fame has had a bad press is 
ZZ doubt because saluting it looks rnueh 
“What is honour?’ A word, an 


Brandy has noted that the conventional in- 
vocation of the Muse, hy Millnn and others. 
Christian or pagan, "displaces attention «way 
from the writer mid toward the message . He 
talks of "virtuous withdrawal” versus ‘ selt- 
display". but unfortunately the first expression 
sounds much like “backing into the limelight , 

5 = 3 £=S«S 

was a plea conveyed to Octavius Caesar by 

r . .. n I I ,„,1I nflar 


character, Colonel Cantwell, for a lire of 
privacy “where integrity and wholeness of 
being can finally flourish" - as the unknown 
yearn for fame so the famous yearn, in many 
eases less wholeheartedly, for privacy - Braudy 
compares the Colonel with Shakespeare s 
Mark Antony, “who tells Cleopatra that if she 


mptybubbfe. But here is a history of it. a vent 
Mlmd learned book, containing hundreds o 
thousands of words. Leo Braudy observes that 
^document this history thoroughly would be 
Ihc work of at least a lifetime - a modest esti 
male -“since everything preserved for us from 
ihe past can in some sense be considered a 
message that perpetuates someone s fame . 

Everything is a lot; and since it is impossible to 
be exhaustive, was it necessary to be quite so 
exhausting? What keeps the reader gpingjf « 
einmhlina. is not Braudy s philosophy, 

rfX antf sociology of fame - where re- = "^tol^bis book, 
piousness is XTropoln has beea repeated over aad 

he^rakM^ Anecdo'e^is the spur! story rather oraj. 

^Everything, or a lot of it, is grist to Br aud/s 

mill; and at times you are ready to believe That ‘j«JJ (Q bc parted from, and also the 

he knows everything. Ovid has his place deplorable. The integrity and wholeness 

; history of fame; for example, according to the lea P by Braudy as the glft of 

{Anamorphoses Calhsto competed with a go . g ’ can a i so be the fruit and indeed the 

dess by lying with Jupiter, was changed n o PJ V - n ,. app|ica , ion « . We work for love of 

. bearby jealous Juno and then transforme WQrk Not that this phenomenon is exactly 

aconstellation by J upiter. ( She became a si ) J sinterestcd t for we are enjoying what we do 
•• More generally, Braudy says, in this even this degree of disinterestedness, or of 

“Ovid pits the human authority of the artist d in i ereSt| gets insufficient pub- 

against the inhuman power of the 8 ods ' J \\ c \yy so to speak, from Braudy. In a fairly 
another lime and place, by courtesy of the uciiy, so v 

Devil the neglected poet Enoch Soames is 
transported into the future to check on his 
posthumous fame. He finds only one mention 
of himself, as an imaginary character in a story 
by Max Beerbohm, who has thus added to ms 
own reputation by writing about someone who 
achieved nonentity. 


Antony’s ambassador, “a Schoolmaster”, after 
the defeat of Actium. Could Antony please be 
allowed to live in Egypt or, at second best, as a 
private man in Athens? - nothing to do with 
integrity or wholeness of being, but just a 
pathetic offer, under duress, to be n good boy 
in future. The cynical view of “privacy has 
been put vulgarly though effectively by Fred 
Allen: “A celebrity is a person who works hard 
all his life to become known, then wears dark 
glasses to avoid being recognized.” 

"Public esteem is the nurse of the arts and all 
men are fired to application by fame." Cicero s 


If Melon doesn’t consistently represent Gny 
at his best, it has passages which show why hi 
should be on any serious theatregoer’s via&f 
list, some of them reminding us of his idiosjf- 
cratic strengths, some more emotionally v» 
turesome than anything he’s written to dale. 

His bilious yet rueful humour we knoi 
already. His ear for callousness, off-hand b* 
tality, contempt and self-contempt we know 
too. But Melon adds to his recognized ranges 
not only with the unusual and (by theslfuuM 
of British drama) unfashionable intensity 
which Bates achieves as the worms chew 
through his brain but with the quiet that fel- 
lows his long, laborious catharsis. The disdaifr 
ful cynic emerges from his ordeal wiser yd 
shrunken, Uncertainly marooned between* 
new humility and a disconcerting loss of sett- 
respect. Gray has written more profoundly, 
but not, I think shown pain more nakedly. 


to J. D. Salinger and Thomas Pynchon. And 
when he describes one as ihe "mirror image of 
the other, lie is similarly ambiguous. 11c cites 
Emily Dickinson's lines: “To earn it by Ordain- 
ing ii/ls Fume's ooimimmal e fee" . but goes on 
to style her “the show-off of eternity" because 
of "the innumerable ways she devised uj hum- 
ble herself in the world even as she asserted 
herself in posterity ami to heaven”. I rue 


(| Hum — J 

humorous poem. "When Earth's Last Picture 
is Painted”, Kipling looked forward to the day 
when the last reviewer was dead and the sole 
patron of the arts was God. and when 

■» o* »° ri ‘ t0r "S taEiF 

But each for the joy of the working 


An independent imagination 

Richard Cork 


Peter deFrancia 

Camden Arts Centre, Until July 12 

Only in recent years, with the resurgence of 
interest in figurative painting, has Peter de 
Francia been admitted to galleries on a regular 
basis And even now, in his inid-sixties, he can 
hardly be described as an artist on whom the 
ever-more buoyant market has bestowed its 
favours. The Camden Arts Centre exhibition 
marking his retirement as Professor of Painting 
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ifram oj tic iit'jpafjL And wilhacastall ■ 
r incir pam it wa s the ijVore 

Tn* most serious consequence of 
.* {WW?®* bOt*;c Wf , was that Ihe Prolonged 
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cia has gained In decisiveness and clarity as ha 
work matured, Early drawings, based for 4* 
most part on aspects of everyday life or pt»j 
figures, are often heavily worked and modeW 
with a sense of solidity which is almost sculp**' 
ral in its emphasis on looming bulk. Mas* 1 * 
nudes threaten to burst the boundaries of 
picture frame, and the strength of their p# 
able presence on the paper cannot be 
Gradually, however, de Francia has movw 
away from this monumental grasp of boukltf- 
like forms, preferring instead: to concent^ 
on sequences which rely more on iitiaginafk®- 
The change has enabled him to discard so rrw of 
his earlier preoccupation with mass afl ^ 
velop a lighter, more economical and refill 
approach. Contours now become of supreffl*- 
importance, /deployed with a precision iJr 
stresses essential weight; and motion s) 0 * 
The compositions grow more complex “jj; 

. dynamic, too, as an abundance of figures 
the the;space with movemedts that rely 66 
dramatic, expressive gestures. • • ■ ' 

Above all, though; de Francia’s; vision of u# 
world develops a mpre satirical edge- 
of hpmage to Goya's final series of etchings' v 
has entitled ari;eSpeflially 6utspoken Sfc'q uelKf 

:] 0«parorar } -6kplalning.that ^ “designates, 1 
’• vagary. somethipB thaL has^ no .rhyrue 
° ^blly’L They cons^tute hisniost 
Cvcn love doe$ noreseape In 

nj* man With 

frpm His Idins .aproaches 
Woman controlled 
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Odysseus was helped towards fame by r - R dinttthe Roman Republic. Braudy -who 

presenting himself as a nonentity, telling . g . ave ^g t0 spending pages similarly - re- 

Polyphemus (“many fames" ) that his name w , hal “Historians often spend many 

: “Nobody". When the Cyclops cries out tha measuring the mix of political principle 

“Nobody” has blinded him, nobody pays any ^ ? nersona l ambition in the career of public 
attention, Safely on hia ship, but loath to re- ^pe^naUm _ __ 

. main anonymous, Odysseus shouts back. tJmAUo in Latin means to walk around, can 
; anyone asks you how you were shamed ana 
blinded, say that Odysseus, son of Laertes. bg ' me S SUfed with mucl 
; from Ithaca, did it!” Somewhat imprudent, question. . 

■ since Polyphemus promptly calls on his father, is quo t e d to the effect that he wro 

1 Poseidon, to avenge him. But then, the en- Sterne quo . hnve 

suing misfortunes suffered by the man from 
Ithaca plump out the Odyssey and make turn 
world-famous. Braudy quotes a murderer who 

complained to the police, in 1978, that ony mosi w 

• with his sixth killing had he begun toreceiye S . Id fam0U5 a nd to be 
rightful publicity. That infamy is fame is oe- _ ^ D honniitvith 

monstrated neatly in the story of Herostratus. 

■ the shabby hero who burned down the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus on the day of Alexander 
the.Great’s birth, In order to pre-empt some ot 
thegreatnessin the offing. His name is found in 
1 modern reference books whereas, in the spin 
dl a Brecht poem, the architects of the temple 
are Host to oblivion. Braudy might have .re- 
; minded usi for the sake of extra piquancy, tna 

when Herostratus was executed it was forbid- 
den evert 6 mention Ids name on painofdeain. 

“Can a >teue survive its great rnep? 1S 
quijstldn' first raised here in connection wtt 
PompeyKnamed, at the age of iwenty-« v e._tne 
ft Great). Apropos of the absurdity into which 

r. il- - . F - r n.n.irlii mnn- 



h, liiivc an effect." True of cm.r>c. ycl along- 
side that siuicnieiit I would wish to place jlut 
[•oleriilnc wrote in Binfsraplm L,h ' ri,nu ah, t 
me, of the greates, genius” a, judged hy eon- 
.impnVary accmmts: In the inward assurance 
:if pcimancni fame, they seem to have : been 
either indifferent or resigned with regard s 

immediate reputation." Towards the emlofhis 

hook Braudy claims that lie has stignujUred 
certain styles of fame and applauded othus. 

Z ih,, 4, .kn re a dc," will I*«i™ ^ * 

has done so throughout. I am ready to I clicve 
that in v own alertness may have wavered. Ce 
liiinly he gives a sonorous summing- up of th«- 
at its best . as "a desire for recogiu- 
Utm and appreciation that is interwoven with 
the nature of the human community, both 
i socluliv valuable and personally enr, clung 
h beyond the rewards of comfort and siaius in a 
worth inseparable from the good opinions of 

° ll 77m Frenzy of Renown may be compared to 
a small pony hauling a huge panteclui icon, full 
overflowing: the pony founders . the van fall. 


A^of^n g Ran, a n.c2SAU.r l pr^^«‘ 

Erika Simons Augustus: Minstund Leben In Rom 
umdie Zeilenwendc (27* P p. Munich: Ulmer. 

J 7774 4229 S). 

had only four poems published in her lifetime, 
Pereas every word she penned would pre- 
sumably circulate in heaven. But ^ 

directed harshness to term ambivalen ine 
desire for immortality in one who scarcely had 

a mortal life. 

I'm Nobody! Who are you? 

Are you - Nobody - MO; 

us - you know! 

How dreary - ro bc - Somebody! 

ITow aublic- like n Frog- 
To tell your name - the livelong June - 
Td oii admiring Bog! 


“not to be /erf, but to hav = 

heard that senbment, just as wemw 

ESsSss 

venture, most of us wo_ ^ pRid> That 


3523=323 

^ricri und un^ ^tb- ^ , s n0 

Milton-s content!™ «s>n« , t docs n0 , , ie 

one must promulgate one s me«ag , 

„o with 

ohserres shrewdly tUl Su P # (h( stiaps 

hllitauurs owl television petso-. 


apnrt, uu.l u li.inf inturestin8C.intentsaresi.ui 

tireil iimiinil- Not all Brand* s cnul is 
strictly gornumc, hut the hook constitutes . 0 
impressive unlholngy of hunum ; 

pulhos und perversity, home at lea 
themes, ranging fm uml w«l«. ‘’“8 111 “ 1,1 

'"Tor instance. Hie Interplay between ihc indi- 
Viiiual and his society or ■cullore (well, if you 
we re ihe only person in the world yon wouM hc 
famous imleerf. ready for Ihc 

Records, except that there would he no one 
to take cognizance of you>, and 'the speed wt h 
which a presidenl can change from an authon y 
to ii scapegoat". Ihe cost, and thv irony, u! 
fame: the baby son of Charles Lindbergh, the 
Lone Eagle, was kidnapped and murdered, 
along with Lindbergh's privacy. Julius C aesar s 
siBgc-m imaging of his image : buetonius r^ 
ports that, although stabbed twcnty-llue,. 
times, he arranged his toga decorously he 
fell. Patronage, and the relation bcovecn poli- 
tical fame < Augustus) and literary 
the poet's words. "Many brave men lived be- 
fore Agamemnon, bur all have gone 
unmounted und unknown, inwihc tong .night. 
foT lack of their sacred poet. The cult ofsaints 
and martyrs: St Simeon Siylues. the celebrated 
solitary on his pillar, "had constant crowds of 
admirers ’. The mixture in Dante of "9‘ ns ^ n 
humility and literary assertion : Chaucers 
House of Fame provides an entertaining con- 
trast. as the overweight Englishman, earned 
off by an eagle, -wonders apprehensively 
whether “Jove wol me stellifye". 

Portrait painting, printing, and then photo- 
graphy. all played their part in the swelling act 
of this strange eventful history : yet Joan of Arc 
became known to millions without the aid of 
any one of them. (There must be some early 
intimation here of the fearsome Iwrof di- 
minishing reiums which takes a heuic and 
ever-increasing toll in our day.) And similarlj 
the theatre and its impact, m particular 
Shakespeare's history plays with their expo- 
sure" of kingship, including the private mo- 
ments of monarchs: hence Elizabeth s nervous 
reflection (alleged, and not necessarily to i re- 


lions a )ater, emperor . who called himself nalltiosj. ww nnilt , H | 5 and one .w_. - sour once you Imve 


Magnus Maximus; a Spaniard, so my reference 
hook, states, - Who fought successfully against 

fhe Piets; and Scots but was ; defeated by 

Theodosius (hlniself subtitled “the Gr^d J ■ 
andexocutedi ri3 88iO ori moral isplainearly in- 


from sonre scen n 


sole man? and mimslinjd 

goddess ft * a ' j ^angels numberless”, 

tobyadallycnioujage » t0 state 

AH ^^^C’^.j^^rtiqrwilhoul knowing 
M i\oiy v ijke naiis, onfe greatness drives out him, is “at) epic ^ 

'-another. Obviously the question-master of. LP „j s not pr j dc S o much. pq^ts and vet sum » • '.t. 

: V 8BG'S, : Mastermind ; didn’t attain to fame ... vf ble desire for more and more apprii poets after my death .Braudy gdf H 

: irttmiu' .aL...: hW i.an« fnr Latin is not .. quettdia ;j PnV v of anyone whom 8 aivine due wciglrt to Keats s remarks 

right y.p . which “lias no 


declare that the gropes are sour f l ^^^.l >ly , s 
succeeded in picking them, feirfahe nwdtjdy 
ofien taken for the real thing, and moreover 
yun may actually niunnge to tlisaiurage iKdciv 
Even so. nftcr 
of the apparent 



>•; » s 


^ of hers sitikes n,e ns coreic. ^ ^ “ . 

heatied^'nrf j ust> ra l ‘^f r l ' inn no^serfkinE ' Btandy quoies wilh admirnWe npposiwncss 

the self-approval th* stems from not seeking Bo ' weirSi / fl<irn< ,/. 17fr4. a passage where 

applause. descr ibe than Boswell asks Rousseau whether u n possible ^to . 

Braudy is more concenied to dranbe incn a „d still retain one ssingulor- 

to judge; in general he Sty und Rou.seau answers that yes. it is. he has 

somewhat low on feeling. My 1 * f done it. Boswell: "Buito re main on good terms 

that he underestimates the gcnuuic Uwtasto fi r Rouss^u: "Oh . if you want to be 

furiM'.M distrust of it. 'll * W e' o wtlf, you must howl." Did Boswell su^ 

.hose who profess ^rep. fos^.mj.re ^ « .IT« «U. Roi.s««u 

rmrclv in the hope that traces of genius 


-J ye, said “ 1 think I stall be nmong the 


!) , hbl snereririgat p&?esslons t rather the reverse- temptation in lb® wilder ri«s» an' 

■■■ --W Saimg byways, sotp? of acceptable 

mothers bous* priytife.retumud. H , , ^ 


mistress purely in Ihe hope 
or singularity nnd hence fume would rub off on 
him? Tlien there is suicide, resorted to cither 
because of Wltirc’io gain fame or ns a means of 
Hoiniiia it. iilbpit posthumously, Melancholia, 
tuberculosis and (in moderate measure) mad- 
ness have been wen as emblems of genius; am! 
ixisslbly. though as a less agreeable cutljct,. 
syphilis too. Byron serves as the exemplar of, 
the hero-victim of the machinery of celebrity in 
• the nineteenth century, "the aristocrat who 
signals the effective end of aristocracy because 
hf also wants to be famous”. I A rather doubt- 
ful nssumplibn there?) The most poignant 


about the poetical character which 
«r Tobc^d“.‘'' reticent doc, ^ .nvvjvc 

on-B^oniVn.' 1 tknow 6t„nnd on the 


m 
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Mining an epic 


lies in an anecdote purveyed hy Mat l hew 
Arnold. When choosing a school for her son. 
Mary Shelley sought advice from u friend and 
was told the obvious thing: “Oh. send him 
somewhere where they will teach him to think 
for himself!” Mrs Shelley replied: "Teach him 
to think for himself? Oh, my God, teach him 
rather to think like other people!” 

Coming to more recent limes. Brandy intro- 
duces P. T. Bnrnum ("There’s a sucker born 
every minute”) and "The GrcutcsL Show on 
Earth*': Barnum dedicated his Life, written hy 
himself, to "The Universal Yunkcc Nation, of 
which I am Proud to Be One", and made it 
known that the title of “prince of humbugs" 
was first applied to him by himself. Brandy 
mentions the typeface named after him - glory 
indeed! - with its brash, gaudy alphabet and 
pointing fingers. In connection with the “new" 
media, lie cites Hitler (1943): "Imagine me 
going around with a pot-belly. It would menn 
political ruin." And it appears (lint during the 
19311* there was a famous (.rir) brothel in 
I lullywood, called Mile's, where the girls all 
looked like, and acted like, famous actresses. 
This casts a sad, chill light on Brandy's eon- 
elusion. that "The more open a society we 
have, the more professedly equal we are before 
the law, the greater the urge to personal dis- 
tinction .... In such a world the famous help 
answer the question: How do 1 live?" Still, 
conic to think of it, the story offers n fitting way 
of spending those fifteen minutes of fame we 
have all been promised in the near future. 

In the relative privacy of the introduction 
Braudy allows himself to sound a rare (and 
welcome) personal note, by telling how his 
preliminary musings, specifically on how he 
himself wanted to be the best mid yet noted for 
his humility, were painfully focused when in 
1971 he read the niunuscript of u hook his first 
wire had written about the collapse of their 
marriage. Such a book could be socially valu- 
able as well as useful to the author's career in 
journalism. As he read on, he felt the book was 
self-absorbed and self-deceptive, but he 
couldn't well resist its publication, nor could he 
ask her to change anything concerning himself. 
He begun to realize, he says, that “going pub- 
lic** meant being entrapped in the gaze of 
others, reduced by their definitions and twisted 
into unforeseen shapes. "Without severe cost. 

1 had been privileged for a moment to stand 
outside the apparatus of modern fame and 
observe myself as a tiny element in its vast 
operation.” This brief and gently engaging re- 
cital of a "marginal martyrdom" is no self- 
invocation along the lines of "I have suffered. I 
was there”. 

On page 594 Braudy speculates that his re- 
ference to Farrah Fawcett on page 7 may now 
need footnoting. (And, pardon my ignorance, 
but who is Richard Pryor, who announced in 

■ 1976 that "I want people to be able to recognize 
me by just looking at a caricature of me that has 
no name on it .... I know now 1 that I can 
reach that level. I had doubts before but I 
don’t have those doubts any more"?) He might 
have said more shout contemporary Fame, 
what passes for fame nowadays, but it would 
have been superfluous. As early as page 5 . 
thinking of the ever-growing number of faces 
we see every day thanks to communications 

. [technology, he comments thul if these are 
famous then wtj may well ask, what is fame? It 

• has been estimated, he says, that ip the 

- medieval world the average person saw one 

.. . hundred other people in the course of a life- • 
tjme. whereas now any city dwclJer.or anyone 

■ with a television set can see that many in an 
hour'. Not infrequently one meets thokeyword 

.of his tfclle 'spelt "reknown" -meaning. known 
twice? PutnamSmif, the young and ardent ; 

• America tv in Martin Chutz/ewit. proclaimed, , 
'*1 aspitnte^orfutne. It ismy yearning and my . 

• ihir$t"i but heliad giycn the game awjiy: "Ev- 

- • eiy alligitqr hiking in ihtj slim* Is in hfmself 
-. an Epic, seir-contalncU." So nrtWall, all 

self^nt^ned epics (but it wbuld "take ! more" 
IHortfd r t o.ip nke a readable bobfc df us , ' 
; wi)h l more text than footnotes'. Auden’s :vche " 


hi^-thf full ori the head forcibly enough;. . ■?. j 
&•; ^y.tjtc;pqeBij<‘akl;Vdr Imlf licfr wirt WaS 

-Jkt : jAi. • V fit : '/-5 WJwfcV'-* 
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“A big book is equal to n big evil", declared 
Cal Li mad i us. the master Hellenistic poet, and 
Wendell Clausen's elegant little hook, learned, 
personal ;nul oblique, accords with his canon. 

In a hundred pages of text, forty-one of notes, 
and twenty-one of appendixes (Callimachus 
would have loved appendixes), Clausen dis- 
cusses Virgil's achievement of that apparent 
impossibility, a national und Homeric praise- 
epic which is true to the artistic criteria of 
Callimachus. 

An introductory chapter, on Virgil's poetic 
career before the Aeneid, sets the scene and 
sharpens the paradoxes, expounding the young 
poet's Callimachcan hostility to grand epic, 
together with his profound Assimilation of the 
New Poetry. Clausen is then in a position to set 
about demonstrating that "the Aeneid repre- 
sents not an abandonment but an extension of 
Callimachean poetics by Virgil, grently daring, 
into un urea of poetry precluded by Calli- 
machus". At this point Callimachus himself 
rather fades out of the story, figuring only in- 
cidentally. and attention switches to his con- 
temporary, Apollonius, whose Argonaulica is 
advanced as Virgil’s prime model for the enter- 
prise of writing Callimachean epic. Some read- 
ers will want arguments for the proposition 
that Apollonius is “himself a Callimachean"; 
but for those who are already persuaded of 
that, Clausen's assertion of Apollonius' per- 
vasive importance for the Aeneid will be 
welcome, and timely. 

Devotees of the Argonaulica (a small, but 
growing band) are puzzled by its present 
neglect, and Clausen’s book, demonstrating 
Virgil's admiringallegiance , performs a service 
of rehabilitation for Apollonius as well as of 
elucidation for Virgil. It is interesting to have 
Clausen's notes confirm one’s impression that, 
up till some sixty years ago, the Argonaulica ' s 
importance for the Aeneid was something very 
widely taken for granted. Clausen continues 
that valuable tradition, with insightful readings 
of, for example. Dido and Aeneas as Diana 
and Apollo. The attention to diction is re- 
warding throughout, fully substantiating 
his description of the poem as "a prolonged 
literary allusion to Homer in the manner of 
Apollonius". ' 

It will be plain that Virgil’s " Aeneid " and the 
Tradition of Hellenistic Poeiry is a book to be" . 
welcomed, vet a Callimachean treatment 
leaves the reader feeling that the subject still 
heeds a Didymus Brass-guts, who might pro- 
vide a systematic treatment along the lines 
(Hare one hope It?) of Knauer’s Dic Aenels und 
Homer Clausen’s bqok is an exercise in 
opening people’s eyes, but even so it has no 
nbvtaius strategy of selection. He seems to have ■ 
picked on the bits of the Aeneid he finds most 
moving and interesting, with the result that ! 
large portions of- the poem remain untreated. 
'Hie ArgQHiiUtIca ' s backbone is an "Otlyssean." ; . 
sea-yoyago, yet Clausen has nothing on tfriiWd 
3, Virgil'S book of journeying. One would have 
welcomed discussion of more general prob- 
lems-ofhow, fprexample. the Aeneid reflects . 
the ArgQriaudCQ'i un-Homeric inyblvqtnent, 
with (he .yrafld of historiography apd ethnp-V 
; graphy. The Argtyitiutfcu is not only art Orfys* ■ 
MJf j. It : g otso k klttf of Virgil legrnt ; ; 

much from ■ Apd|lonids abbu( t(ie pjfoljlem Of, 
deScri|>irigih poetry how geifewjs whbflrehiso' 
dipldma(s, v moVij .' forge fprccs - : throbih [ 

Vi ;qo^rative ' V 
:h^ct orGalliitiachtfs aftef-.the rintti^etpry;' 

; cnaptar;. masterpiece Was "• the’ 

■ $ ^echoji pf j 

plainjagthporigirisqfiMdtemporarvDractit^Sv) 


and institutions. The Aeneid is nothing if not an 
enormous action, composed of many smaller 
ones, and it is intimately involved with the 
attendant poetic problems which had so exer- 
cised Callimachus: the authority of tradition, 
and of the poet; dilemmas over plausibil- 
ity, and distance. But Clausen has certainly 
brought an important and exciting area of 
enquiry to classicists' attention. 

“1 loathe everything to do with the mass of 
the people" -another trenchant Callimachean 
dictum; but the Past Masters series exists pre- 
cisely to popularize, and Jasper Griffin’s Virgil 
book (a companion to his Homer in the same 
series) copes well with the problems of com- 
municating some idea of what Virgil is like to 
an audience without Latin or Greek. To cover 
the whole of Virgil's work in just over one 
hundred small pages without superficiality is 
certainly quite an achievement. Griffin does as 
much justice as his scope allows him to Virgil's 
complexity. Only in the case of the Georgies, 
perhaps, is a picture presented which is too 
blunt: man’s violent imposition upon the natu- 
ral world deserves as much stress as his co- 
operation with it. Yet the general reader will 
indeed find Griffin's book "concise, lucid and 
authoritative", as the series description 
prescribes. 

The “voices” of R. O. A. M. Lyne’s title are 
not those of G6rard Genette and subsequent 
narratologists; nor are they those of Adam 
Parry, although classicists will instinctively see 
Parry’s famous "Two Voices of Virgil's 
Aeneid" behind Further Voices in Vergil’s 
"Aeneid". Indeed, Lyne’s terminology re- 
mains opaque to me. He himself says in his 
introduction that “the value of this book is 
supposed to reside in the practical exegetical 
value of its examples; and if I have phrased 
myself in exceptionable ways I hope this will 
not completely obscure the discoveries I have 
made". He has made important discoveries, 
and produced a valuable book, yet his use of 
the ‘‘voices'.’ strikes this reader, at least, as a 
hindrance rather than an aid to exegesis. 

Lyne's arrangement is an element in the con- 
fusion. After a brief definition in the introduc- 
tion, setting the “epic voice" against the 
"further voices", there is no extended theoret- 
ical discussion of the terminology until the last 
chapter. By that stage, readers who are puz- 
zled or unpersuaded will only be frustrated to 
find Lyne' calling into question the very dicho- 
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tomies which had apparently underpinned fl* 
analysis so far, presenting us instead with, 

"sliding scale", on which can be plotted i 
voice of "the personal Vergil". The question 

the epic narrator is indeed a complex m imESGINDIN . . , 

Lyne discusses the Homeric “epic voice" & ^Galsworthy’s Life and Art: An alien s 
tensively, and defines it against "Cat stress 
machean" narrative techniques. For Virri, Kpp. Macmillan. £35. 
though, the Callimachean Apollonius bj $408128 
utterly transformed ^ 


. the question of fe 

Homeric narrator. Lyne insistently sets t 
Homer's "epic voice" as the foil for £ 

“further voices”, yet a nervepevoiceh^ta ^^ '— Worthy has never been 
created in the mean time - one which (il [ „ P sc ' ho i a r|y attention. His mod- 
use Lyne s terms) was itself saturated Lessors have taken over the 

further voices . and intensely he has been classed with the 

with the problems of the poet's relatkuriki 411051 - wn 

u:„ hf ' 


with his Muses ^EStas of social history, or even down 

wun ms Muses. ^ the writers of literary soap opera. 

More generally, the personal nature - «« 


book's language is a handicap. Lyne's isivtij fJ Undeniably, quaTified foMhe Bar* only" because his hither Man of Property .which w»uW \k 

private vocabulary, despite the-fact that ftlkroffroiitiers; he predicted tha^xper^ stated fortr^B y ^ thc (irs « book o [The Forty le Saga 

concerns regularly overlap with areis in Had f^ lin 8 wo " ld ^ would be ‘“hos^ "Tuo a II his late twenties, first play. The Silver Pox staged, 

narrative theory has long been very ukf* novels then producedwoudbe more mg up all pretence u > Banner classes lie 


never ceasing to enjoy their fruits) and never 
entirely secure in his writing (which he came to 
relatively late, as a result of a suggestion of 
Ada’s, and which he never found easy), and so 
felt himself an alien in both conventional 
uppermiddle-class society and thc literary 
world. (This is far more credible than the 
theory put forward in the only other substantial 
biography, by Catherine Dupre [1976], that 
Ada so resented the long delay of their mar- 
riage that she made Galsworthy's life a night- 
mare beneath its tranquil surface.) Although 
Galsworthy was an athlete and prefect at Har- 
row, he later admitted he had little fondness 
for “the herd-life” of public school, where the 
pupils were “reactionaries almost to a boy"; at 
Oxford, he held aloof from all groups, betting 
moderately on the horses and gaining n 
mediocre degree with little visible effort. He 


Odds oddly reckoned 


and, I suspect, many readers will fee! Utah fe® ‘diameter ant * ~‘°2' in n : r « as 

theoretical sections would have bee, Jet overiy P^rim"^ lacking in air as 

stronger and more accessible if he MiJe-V, Lucas pul it. He was sometimessemen^ 

systematic advantage of the insights sai 
theory has provided. Nothing seems to net 
be added to the value of Lyne's excellent rat 
ings by the recurrent device of commciffl* 
after an analysis has made its point, n 
dealing with a further voice". What wc ar 
dealing with is narrative. 

If we turn to the bulk of the book we W 
that one VirgiUan passage after another be 
posed to Lyne's acute Latinity and alert seto 
larship, with results that make for highly enjoy 
able reading. Scenes that one had thought on 
knew well are opened up for fresh consider 
tion: from numerous instances I mention, « 
especially rewarding, the analyses of Aetna 
anxieties at the beginning of Book Eighth 
of Juno’s speech and Amata’s infatuation i a 
Book Seven. The chapter “Gods and Men's 
particularly successful. The picture of Jopitfi 
given here will very likely soon be orthtxtaj; 
at least, those who wish to continue extrapofn- 
ing Jupiter out of the poem are going to find 
Lyne’s points more embarrassing than anytf 
vanced before. There is a great deal to k 
learnt from the main body of the book; and I 
the terminology does get in the reader’s way.* 
is a small price to pay for the pleasure a» 
profit of the experience. 


ing up all pretence 

Occasionally, acting as his father's agent, he 
collected rents in the slums of Fulham and 
North Kensington, and was disturbed by what 
Mid ' sentimental, inclined to archaisms he saw there ; then began his lifelong habit of 
he creuted the Forsytes, walking through poor ; and 

M London clan who have been as tenacious talking to the inhabitants (he has tte HDall sons 

of literary life as they were of material prosper- in Fraternity become painfully aware of the 

n he found a voice at first highly satirical but existence of their poverty-stricken shado 
SfSbJeand include, tor tell- in Notiing Hill, and his 
ing the story of their efflorescence and decline, come up with schem es for “P th ' d f 
ilud a form capacious enough to contain it: two advantaged - 


Simon Hombiower 


in one simple operation marry the Greeks 
English. 

But in other ways I am not entirely** 
vinced of the superiority of Grene's vera® 

■ though It is a careful, lucid and reliableM^. 
of four loving years. After a useful thfa jyfg 
introduction, we are told that the right Enjp 
for Herodotus should be “direct, 

— clear, but also, I think, a little qdd". Tbis 
Max Beerbohm in Zuleika Dobson depicted . indeed describe what Grene has given 
Clio, the Muse of History, as suffering from a it is not a small achievement to have deserw 
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servant problem, injtated and depressed by 
the way her large and able staff did their work 
after the death of her favourite -servant, 
Herodotus. 'To them, life consisted of nothing 
but politics and military operations - things to 
whfch she, being a woman, was somewhat in- 
different.” Whereas what she had liked in 
“poor: dear Herodotus” was “just what pre- 
vented him from being a good historian. It was 
wrong to. mix up facts and fancies." But in the 
■ 1980s Herodotus’ kind of fancy is fashionable , 
again',' so much so: that University of Chicago 
Press have launched a tipw arid: expensive 
translation, in one handsome scarlet hardback 
volume, by^ David Grene. • 

: ; Grene’s first bopk ;(1950) Was a first-rate 
study of the political philosophy of ^ Thucydides 
and Plato. M an in his, Pride, ialer rblssued.with ; 


u la.uwt a eitiQii ■■■ — . § u 

the first three adjectives. But is it legiunts 
treat Herodotus’ Greek as odd, and h*° 
should it be conveyed in English? - , 

The ancient literary critics should be us « 

to on apoint pfthis sort; they had readfar 
Greek authors than have come down 10 . - 
letter of. T)ionysius of Halicarnassus 
that Herodotus’ Greek was natural 0“ , 
the forceful Thucydides). H e did n ? lli u 
Herodotus odd. True, Herodotus was 
“Homeric" as well as “natural", but 
does not justify such Wardour-streetEn^ , 
M it behooved the Athenians to make tw , 


trilogies. The Forsyte Saga and A Modem 
Comedy , with short stories used as links be- 
tween their books, the whole set during three 
distinct periods of historical time (1886-7, 
1899-1901, 1920-27). He produced in addition 
i third trilogy, End of the Chapter , about a 
more public-spirited family related by mar- 
riage to the Forsytes; he Finished its final book 
.between bouts with the brain tumour that kill- 
ed him, three months after the Nobel prize. 

The themes of Galsworthy’s life were con- 
formity, quiet rebellion and conscience; he 
slowly and deliberately transformed his life- 
conflicts into art. Like the Galsworthys, the 
Forsytes were rising upper-middle class, the 
business leaders and professional people who 
in the Edwardian era felt their financial secur- 
ity and moral certitude slipping. Old lolyon 
Forsyte, the head of the fumily who later turns 
bis back. on his more narrow-minded relations, 
is rather like Galsworthy's own father. John 
Galsworthy, Sr, was a solicitor and a director 
of companies, a property speculator in Lon- 
don's golden age of money-making, and he 
[riled up a fortune without becoming stuffy - 
laving beauty and children, saved by the know- 
ledge that his forebears had been “very small 
beer”. Galsworthy’s mother, on the other 
knd, like the characters of his The Country 
house, insisted on her people’s status as gen- 
ky, and relentlessly corrected the children s 
English and' French, managed her poorer 
neighbours, and swept up footmarks from her 
CT tmson carpet. When her husband Was eighty- 

five, she accused him of unbecoming interest in 
(heir grandson’s governess, and moved out. 

4 John Galsworthy; Jr, their fust son, was 
born in 1867, his future already decided and 
aTTi ply provided for. He was educated at Harr 


HUYfHliaetu ........ , - 

the literary world, Galsworthy was Conrad s 

f.t'-'r 


closcsl friend in England [Nnstmnin i*. dedi- 
cated to him) iind knew many »»f the important 
English writers from Thomas 1 turdy ui Robert 
Graves, but they gave him, in general, little 
useful criticism or help in his career, although 
they all praised his personal qualities; later 
they would join PEN simply because he was its 
first president. 

The turning-point for Galsworthy, as lor 
many other Liberals of his generation, was the 
Boer War. As H. G. Wells saw it. moral and 
military superiority had been lost in the war. 
but the country was no longer bound by the 
Victorian attitudes and conventions that had 
led it there. From early. Kiplingesque tales of 
adventure, and stories of thwarted love mod- 
elled on Turgenev and Maupassant. Galswor- 
thy turned to social commentary, speaking in a 
new. ironic voice. In 190b, he published The 
Man of Prnpertv. which would later stand as 
1 -— - " —.and had his 

A profound 

indictment of the upper clnsscs lies at the heart 
of both works, although, as is usual with Gals- 
worthy. the characters arc presented ns indi- 
viduals with mixed, human motives. The solici- 
tor Soamcs Forsyte embodies the possessive 
principle, in nU its destructiveness; he holds ms 

wife in marriage against her will, at one point 

actually raping her, uml also causes the finan- 
cial ruin and death of her lover, the novel s 
artist-figure. The Silver Ho . v dramatized Hie 
inequalities of Britain's legal system: thc son of 
a wealthy Member of Parliament goes un- 


punished for his petty theft, white the poor 
husband of one of the maids goes in ga«l 
These works seemed, to their small and 



Saving time on the chores 

^ thnnirt- ik did a certai 


advanced audience, an exciting development, 
vounger novelists like Compton Mackenzie 
were inspired, and critics soon began to tnlk of 
the "new drama” of Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Granville Barker and Edward OaruetL 
Within a few years, however. Galsworthy, 
throughout growing more popular as a writer 
and becoming prominent as a spokesman * 
issues from prison reform to the banning of 

aerial warfare, was considered backward -look- 
ing as an artist. His prose ami his mode of 
story-telling remained traditional; his treat- 
ment of sex and the emotions was «»ld- 
fashionedly reticent compared will! D- H- 
Lawrence’s; most critics accused him of 
"burying” the original protest of The Man oj 
Property beneath subsequent sympathetic de- 
pictions of the upper classes, and even cl be- 
coming a Forsyte at heart himself. During the 
First World War, Galsworthy, nearing fifty . 
wrote voluminously and hurriedly for Amer- 
ican magazines, donating the proceeds to relic 
organizations. Ills foreign audience, now and 
ever afterwards much broader, less literary , 
thought of hint as the quintessential charming 
Englishman rulliOT than a serious social com- 
mentator. uml .if his works as realistic descrip- 
tion rather than the crafted objects they were. 

Galsworthy’s reputation would continue u 
slip among the guardians of high culture 
(among other places, in The Times Literary 
Supplement of August 30, 1917. at the handsel 
Virginia Wood). InJuly 1918, however, lie had 
a vision of the structure of the Forsyte Saga 
trilogy, and, in a joyful, concerted eftori, 
wrote its second and third books over the next 
few vears. He went on to n second Forsyte 
triloev. A Modern Comedy , full of the bright, 
biting talk of fashionable people, the quick 
changes in contemporary culture, the muddle 
in Parliament, the misery of the many and the 
general decline of England. In the final trilogy . 
Galsworthy focused on a more socially con- 
scious group of characters, and especially on 
the brave and active Dinny Charwell. who 
proved how far his instinctive •■feminism had 
come since his creation of the passive heroine 

Irene Forsvic. , . 

Reading the trilogies together, and taking 
them in conjunction with his five or six best 
plays, one sees Galsworthy’s seriousness about 
life and art, the depth of his social concern and 
prescience about social change, his "almost 
passionate objectivity” in presenting the many 
sides of experience (critics who saw this as an 
increasing identification with Soames Forsyte 
and his wav of thinking were mistaken, as Gin- 
din points mu). One admires, ns well, his ear- 
for dialogue, his skill at setting up □ scene, his 
numerous, vivid gallery of characters. Gals- 
worthy's is a painstaking achievement on a 
monumental scale. 


C "rv lor , ne was cuuwi^ — 

prow and at New College , Oxford, and quallfied mQHAR0 Lrr rLE PURDY wdMICHAtu 

fy ‘fie Bar in 1870. Doing bits of business for (Editors) UriwllJ 

ws father, he travelled to Vancouver, Russia, 
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Australia and New Zealand; On the trip south, 
-fie talked of pushing on to Samoa to meet 
Robert Louis Stevenson, but met instead 
■Joseph Conrad, who was first mate on his ship 
had the manuscript of Almayer’s Folly 
^already In his cabin. In 1895, when he was 
‘ hrenty^cven, Galsworthy began a love-affair 

iWilh' tkfl niiU.'.-..' nf ■ rtfllicin. Ads 
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worded thanks, as did a certain Mrs Lucas for 
“this gift of one of your etchings which, though 
our house is small, must be found room for 
somewhere". The regular inflow of books eli 
2E wary courtesy. Claude Houghton being 
thanked for his tragedy Judas “which I have 


the American Ernest Brennecke. 

Hardy writes vigorously on business mat- 
ters, and displays an illuminating concern in 
the production of The Queen of Cornwall and 
the dramatization of Test. The overall impress- 
ion is of an old man careful of Iris reputation 


thanked for his tragedy Judas wniaw j^tinctively defensive against intrusions 

not read ns yet, but mean to da so won. . m ^ pr | vac y. misinterpretation of his mo- 

>u bj«tvi™l<l«™. ,n . to HniicnKlv liv*. and Icvk-s on his lime. 


»l uciiuoycu iuc nuiaiuai» 

them [triremes] to boot", in fairness fed , J t wbwwuimij .—. A 

\ have the feeling that after Book Ot^ the unhappy -wife of a cousin, Ada 
self-conscious insertion, of oddities becof 5 f^cmesis dalsworthv. For ten years, the two 


commendation^ L tte re directly. Indeed, as the 

refers to the Utters rc y . ^ Q|l l0 


treated” Hardy was n master of fhe delicately 


Je bbrlng and misje^ejing title Gr$ek Political msti , 

77ieory. No foss'releVaht, as credentials forthls ' ; "My eyes, my judgment, and my sefo^. j 
bl* trans- father effective, for the three tpP*. 
^ ' Herodotus’ trade. But elsewhere. 
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jsertion.of odaicte* Uk, ; w |, •;»» Galsworthy. For ten years, the two 

less pronounced; but I couid from Galsworthy's ^ther, for fonr 

pression only if 1 were to read the ^ ne ^ ^ ’ w ' ien ^ 

his translation again , this time in reye«fl a divorce and were mnrned 

“*• • ■•---■ • — „«.hnir e Fora Madox Fbrd, oneof Galsworthy s early 

^Pporters, coujd.have traced this career with 
foordini wUi as his fecoliecfions quoted here 

itUmlL-. Ii : .11. _■ _ . III. 


Mauheriey) ’Thai il b nut . . . is . • • 

hie rely saying that it is not wlmt you don I wish 
U to Ihi" - despite which, it Is obvious that . 
Hardy could recognize true l»euywhcn he 
uaw it, and that Pound's poems call forth far 
mort engaged comment than do tHose of. 
Drlnkwatcr or S, s soon. lie accoumed Char- 
Idle Mew “Ihc grenlesl poetess I linse comi 

cmotlo „ a i re ilcence that led 

another perso our own century, m^pn himself "Yours ever” in letters to 

Edward Fitzgerald her operation for 

cancer? is qualified only by irritation ai 

all the letters !» «»*. r-";:; h usino his novels as sources of biograpny, 
f rolly reolies; Hardy was not one to miti- ^ te d to him beliefs he did not hold: there 

mmmsx*** iSSsse&f&g- , baSSttSSS-: 

mtohlSgocfai Arid fot^fc (though : The 


editors acknowledged *n ike 
regarded correspo of lhal spon- 

-"-"■■SETE ^Scio" with 

i 

a jQ C. ' p owys"or Sylvia Towii- 
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may have been flattered on being told "we 
rather miss you now you have gone’ - but even 
that leaves one wondering just what happened 
during the octnul visit. 

These are the letters of a practical man. one 
who docs nut believe in wasting lime. In one 
written to A. C. Benson he refers to his efforts 
-to show young people that they would save 
time by taking their allowances of literature tn 
poetical form nUheT than in prose . That 
"allowances” was quite cluirvoyunl. One won- ■ 
dens what Hardy *o uld have made of the Co - 
leering of his letters with its scholarly compul- 
sion to include everything, however trivial: as 
in previous volumes even mere greeting cards 
have been preserved. The thoroughness is seen 
to greaterad van tage, in the notes, which supply, 
not only all necessary information but also 
cross-references to earijer letters, indeed they 
amount almost to a secondary text. 
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Consciences in the city 
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Most iiccoiinis of the tin;il decides of the 
niiicicciiLliciMiluiy have tended to characterize 
die period as one of exhaustion. Orthodox reli- 
gion is in retreat hefore the eunfident aggres- 
sions of positivist science. Ian pi re is becoming 
hugely, wearisomely, problematic. I he pre- 
IX4H confidence of radical politics has declined 
into " labourism" or “l lie culture of consola- 
tion". What. then, can the writer offer but 
"dissipation and despair", for he or she has no 
expectation of being able to intervene, as 
writer, in the life of the limes, but. indeed, is 
pushed to the margins by the relentless press- 
ures of bestscllerdoin. of nrt-us-cutnmiulity. In 
his elegant and witty introduction to the 
Oxford Authors British Poetry and Prose 
/.V7rt-/W5, Ian Fletcher glances at these mat- 
ters. though he also rightly suggests that among 
the prior conditions for modernism the city has 
established itself as the new exemplar of com- 
munity (or lack of cumtmmity). What he 
doesn’t do is to sec liow this exemplar could he 
used to challenge those accounts of the period 
which emphasize the ennui ami neglect other, 
more positive, responses. 

It could of course be argued that such re- 
sponses are characteristic of an earlier period, 
one that begins in 17MV. with tlte publication of 
Sungs of Innocence. and ends in 1865, with the 
publication of Our Miami Friend. Certainly, it 
is in this period thnt English writing is at its 
most experimental, most challenging; nnd it is 
also in this period that writers arc most con- 
fidently aware of themselves as intervening in 
crucial debates. There arc the ceaseless revolts 
of the sons against the fathers, whether those 
fathers arc called Nnbodaddy or Timothy Shel- 
ley; there is very little anywhere in later writing 
that goes beyond Dickens's various accounts of 
the city; and it is at least arguable that human 
nature changed less in 1910 than in 1855, with 
the publication of Men and Women. 

This great wave of creativity had virtually 
spent itself by the time Fletcher’s anthology 
begins, and it is perhaps for this reason that he 
chooses to include British writers of the period. 
Oddly, however, this narrows rather than 
widens the possibilities. It is presumably the 
emphasis on Britishness which has led to the 
exclusion of James and Comad. for which the 
inclusion of Edward Dowden and W. J. 
Renton (say) hardly seems an adequate com- 
pensation. Moreover, the anthology does not 
really take tip the challenge implicit in its title. 
"British" must surely imply imperialism and, 

: then, challenges to imperialism, whether from 
Ireland or from within England itself; Yet 
■Wilde “the aesthetic Fenian", in Tom Paulin's 
formulation, makes no appearance hero. Nor 
1 does political Yeats. The selections from bolb 
are disappointingly incurious and trap them In 
•! trite fin-de-siicle postures from which they de- 
serve release. And with the exception of Ed- 
ward Carpenter, there are no socialist writers 
on show. Fletcher coven up by asserting that, 
A Dream of John Ball apart ,“ihe imaginative 
prose of the ipovement is barely disting- 
uished*, but might ■ it , not ' at least ' si retch to 
include; hfafgfcrhf; Harkncss and R. D. Cun- 
. ninghame Graham,; who go unjnentioAed fas 
.for thai matter do the utopian Actions of WJrf. 
Hudson find GlK Chesterton.: while H- G. ‘ 
. 1 ,:; Wells (s represented by “The Country 'of the 

.iBHiKir}?'. V: >; i 


This brings us in the crux of the matter. 
Fletcher sometimes seems to he selecting or 
rejecting material on wlinl lie would regard ns 
stylistic grounds, while on other occasions 
more nakedly ideological considerations are at 
work. The result is that his anthology signifi- 
cantly distorts the period it covers, most impor- 
tantly when it comes to writing about the city, 
if Richard Le Gallienne’s unspeakably awful 
“A Ballad of London" is to be included, why 
should Fletcher exclude the entirely serious 
and challenging aecounls of Loudon to be 
found in Hale While's Deliverance or Clara 
llopgnod! When Clara goes to work for a 
bookseller in Ilolhom, “everything she 
touched was foul with grime . . . u loathsome 
composition of everything disgusting which 
could he produced hy millions of human heings 
and animals packed together in soot". Hale 
While here registers tlint cntropic sense of 
community breaking down tlint is so marked a 
feature of late nineteenth-century writing nnd 
of social experience, and as a partial result of 
which both socialism and what cun be called 
Anglo-Saxon niralisni gain currency. If we ex- 
cept a not very representative passage from 
Thomson's "Ilic City of Dreadful NiglU", 
these matters are not present in the anthology. 
Why notV 

The best way of answering this is by pointing 
to a curious passage near the end of Fletcher's 
introduction. He is here rightly castigating 
those who wish to affirm the unproblematic 
Englishncss of English art, writing, or what- 
ever. “Monoglot talking in one's sleep is an arid 
exercise", lie says. “And this remnins even 
more true of those celebrations which are con- 
fined to the regional and local past: back to 
John Clare or back to Edward Thomas, bnck to 
Ivor Gurney; to some inch or other that is 
forever England." If Fletcher meuns to lam- 
basl those establishment ruralists who endorse 
Clare the “peasant poet” and Thomas “the 
hcart-of-Englishman", then well enough. But I 
suspect he confuses the complicated actuality 
of the writers themselves with take-over bids 
which huve been made by those who have 
deep-rooted motives for turning Clare, 
Thomas el al into far less complicated and 
altogether more compliant figures. It matters. 


because the roots are bedded in those last de- 
cades of the nineteenth century, which is when 
the facts and implications of discontinuity be- 
gin to make themselves felt. This is why Lon- 
don becomes so important: it embodies discon- 
tinuity, it collapses - the point is obvious - 
elements of time and place, or at least does so 
for those who dream of order and continuity ns 
inhering in a vertically structured society such 
as could, so the claim goes, be found in n 
“timeless" rural England. For others, of 
course, London offers an opportunity to res- 
tructure ways of thinking about society, indeed 
it is that opportunity. To refuse to take account 
of any of this is to limit, very severely, the 
range of the anthology. The point may be made 
even more emphatically if I note that Fletcher 
rules out of consideration Hardy's Wessex 
Poems and thus a number of fine poems which 
touch on or explore matters of discontinuity. 
“Friends Beyond”, “The Impercipient", “In a 
Ewelcnzc near Weatherbury", these and 
others ought to have been included, especially 
ns Fletcher can hardly claim that they are less 
accomplished than the work of - well, of at 
least a dozen poets who are included. 

Yet this brings me to what is best about the 
anthology. As everybody knows, Fletcher is 
the great authority on the 1890s, and the pre- 
sent work gives him perhaps more opportunity 
than he has ever before had to put that author- 
ity to good use. In this respect he does not fail. 
Yet what is most interesting is less his choice of 
writers of whom some of us will have heard 
little if anything, than his 1890-ish view of 
others who have passed into the canon. Wri- 
ting in 1896, John Jacobs remarked that “It is 
difficult for those who have not lived through it 
to understand the influence that George Eliot 
had upon those of us who came to our intellec- 
tual majority in the seventies." The present 
anthology reveals Fletcher’s temperamental 
dislike of moral earnestness, of anything which 
approaches didacticism or which claims virtue 
for itself in reverencing the natural world. 
Hence his challenging contention that Swin- 
burne is a better poet than Hopkins. "The 
1890s was an international decade”, Fletcher 
remarks, "though the main commerce of the 
mind and taste wag with France." And he then 
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Richard Holt Hutton was not only one of the 
leading Victorian literary critics, but as a 
journalist-theologian he exercised a unique 
influence on public opinion at a time of extra- 
ordinary religious upheaval. Unlike so many of 
his contemporaries, he did not proceed from 
Christianity to agnosticism or unbelief. On the 
contrary; bom (in 1826) the son t>f a Unitarian 
minister, he began by studying for the Unita- 
rian mirifstTy under James Mart ineau; but 
drnWn particularly towards F. D. Maurice’s 
liberal Anglicanism, he came to accept t he cen- 
tral Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. He 
. was eventually on open sympathizer o( ! high ‘ 
Anglicanism and Roifiap Catholicism, 1 and 
above all « Champion of orthodoxy. For many 
years lie WHS joint editor, with Walter BagbhOl , 

• 6f iht National Review, but his rchl bppbrtun- ! 
Jty came in 1861 When 1 he became joint 1 pro- 
prietor of the S/wwa/pr, ‘df which he contfmied 
,to be literary.editor un^L within afewmbaths- 
■ 0f hi* dehthinl897.,-:i ./■ 

. Hiittoii's inierventlaq iq thc public'clash be- , 
,, t^enChmiesKinpley arid Jbhti HcttryNew-; 

1 2? V him In* onp ’of the most . 
; Celebrated controversies of .‘(he dpy. 1 but :• 
brought togelhejr both ftis lilefary ajtd hi* 
;!hPplogidal interests in'hi* reriew (InjPfibraa^y 


Jrcumstances in the grain 


compares Swinburne with Baudelaire \ tovid P8fkW 

admits that Baudelaire is hy far the belief — v , AmmiE 

“he ln.s a gift for luminous concision, an* LEROY LADUR E 

cuimterpointed by an energy that is bti ^French Peasantry 14- 
nieansalwnys frenetic". Yet Swinburne sha jmslated by A!an nesan 

Baudelaire’s “awarcnessofeiwidastheh® ilpp. Aldershot, bcoiar i 
condition", just as he shared “the quarrdi t$ 76854 

fesBn!rh ad France f ov-d f^n, .,,e 

tantly, the two had “a shared distrust ofc^ ^^gcombinatronof^ ha TfSuri^ elusive. Similarly, hi? sympathetic treatment of 
morality as falsifying experience". Fletd, ^ that reduced its P°P ulat ‘°"J r ^^ peasant reb ellion brings home the fact that, 
brief account of Swinburne is the mostpm k fourteenth century than » entered u period pe ^ Muitional power, rural 

sive I know and his selection does all th* fl j relative stagnation that lasted 15U years. H powerful sense of soli- 

be done to substantiate his claim, Ration remained at its P^ lack D ^. SriHlJS prevented Their complete obli- 
Tlie discussion of Hopkins also has ilsraa jal of 20 million until attei 180), while agrt d ^ forces of modernization, 
and is bound to raise howls of protest. Fkti ^al production, rents, prices and wage surprising, particularly in view of 

er’s criticisms are clear enough: Hopkbl fa* sluggish. In The ^ rejection of his youthful-Marxism. is 

mains a Victorian, his elaborations of lan n 0, first published m 197 / as pan ai t0 which he utilizes Marxist categor- 

disconcertingly reminiscent of the mkka mokekonomique etsociale, tmmanueiL. lfljni France 's long and winding 

tury’s weighting of surface at the exposi (foj Udurie investigates the causes or in s pc roadlo capitalism. Although he views the crisis 
structure; and his clotted diction recaihi blent blockage and attempts to tma in ,, f , he i ate Middle Ages primarily from a demo- 

stuffy interiors of Victorian midM (tonomic activity oF the P er,0 ^ ^ s ^ d g[ a phicMalthusian perspective, he brings in 
houses”. No new bearings are to be fouodh France’s peculiarly slow and unstraighltor fhe idea of a seigneurial crisis that does not 

One might disagree with the account of* Wsilion to capitalism. * remove a f ro m the Marxist "crisis of 

vidual poems but Fletcher is in one impaa , Ladurie, like the neo-Malthuaans oi feudalism”. Moreover, Laduriesuys the demo- 

sense right. The attention lavished on Hqh ^JOs, is concerned with the alternating phases restoration of the Renaissance did not 

has drawn attention away from those reus of economic growth and stagnation delinea e g P s j m p| e completion of a Malthusian 

fill attempts of Swinburne and his 1890s by long-term population trends, but lias een p ^ ^ rejuvenated population was part 

ers to connect English writing with conltip wen more strongly influenced by the Anna es y » . changed post-feudal world. Seig- 

ary European ideas. The championing of li? school ofFemand Braudel. Despite the nece ne u« were transformed into landowners, feud- 

kins has frequently been made in the tens sarily technical character of Ladurie sana ysis. nerauisites gave way to modern ground 
of promoting a narrow insularity, a defewi the Annaliste conviction that economic ren ‘ ... an increasingly impoverished 

“Englishness” against which Fletcher rab ;are not fully explicable without reference 

protests. Not that he is lured into ovenuta • -t 1 ' j 

The offstage social machinery 

xsxvaeues*: — asKess: 

world. And here”, he conrtnues, “meal $ teven Englund “ nions ; Ih s the focu. must shif 

termine why the 1890s still seem so mf ° T C “ . class do tn«, me . „ 

and evasive; its figures retreat from Ihutcun sanforbelwitt from the (ammo incls 0 f bourgeois para 


the collective mentalitis of the rural world 
comes through strongly in The French Peasan- 
try, as it did in Ladurie’s pioneering Les 
paysans de Languedoc ( 1966). which provided 
the conceptual framework and some of the 
empirical data for the later study. His observa- 
tions here on the conservative, provincial self- 
sufficiency of the rustic Norman squire, and 
the Catholic austerity of a largely illiterate 
peasantry, as factors in economic blockage are 
entertaining and suggestive, if not always con- 
clusive. Similarly, his sympathetic treatment of 
peasant rebellion brings home the fact that, 
despite their lack of institutional power, rural 
communities retained a powerful sense of soli- 
darity which prevented their complete obli- 
teration by the forces of modernization. 

More surprising, particularly in view or 


peasantry, clinging desperately u> inadequate 
parcels of land, assumed the leatuTcs «l an s 
embryonic proletariat, particularly in the grain j 
growing regions of the north. I lerc the large 
estates curved out by the urban upper cluv.es ■ 
became the foundations of a commercialized, 
market-oriented agriculture, utilizing wage 
labour under the direction cri the seigneurial 

fermiers. . , 

The central question posed by Luo uric . 
striking synthesis of these disparate yci com- 
plementary approaches is why, given the em- 
ergence of capitalist structures as France re- 
covered from the ravages of the fourteenth 
century, the economy entered such a pro- 
longed period of stagnation . during winch agri- 
cultural yields barely improved on those of ih. 
Middle Ages. Curiously. Lmlune fails h 
answer his own question in the systematic man- 
ner that his analysis demands. Seat wad 
through the book are references to lire lack ol 
technological innovation, the insufficiency of 
cows and fertilizer, the force of conservative 
menuilih*s, the limitations imposed by inten- 
sive wine growing, poor communications, loss 
levels of literacy and so on . together with some 
passing comments on the Imppier combimiti ant 
of circumstances that stimulated an agricultu- 
ral revolution in the Netherlands nnd I’.'iglmid. 
Bui there is no convincing explanation for the 
: f ; ,ct that Franco’s literate and quHeknowleUg.- 

uhlc embryonic agricultural capitalists di | > 

i ed little interest in revolutionizing methods 

1 production. It was certainly not the case that 


they were instil fieienily acquisitive as one 
sclio. d - if thought lias long be d. or as lw* 1 a n 
suggested in recent years, that the sum-pro 
lctiirianized peasantry constituted an 
able obstacle. The inescapable ^cli.sion 
and .me Ladurie does not quite teach - -s ihm 
large landowners, either because they 
itulir landed revenues adequate and or becau c 
thuv were sufficiently well endowed with 
offices and rentier income . were andei ■ m • g 
pressure i« become improving landlorcKmthc 
style of their English counterparts. L.ulunc s 
failure to grasp this point derives from us - 
sistcnce that feudal revenues were ol hnu j-d 
significance, whereas in fact they gave the 
landlord* a etishi, m without which M- prosurc 
on profit margins would have compelled dwn 
tu improve their estates. It is strange H a be 
does not seize on the inherently contradictory 
nature of the process whereby fcudul SC, ^ UT ^ 
became capitalist landowners, for this helps to 
explain not only why Hint transition was so long 
and painful but also to account for llw econ- 
omic stagnation of the seventeenth century. 

Wit ;it Ladurie docs succeed in showing, with 
ureal clarity and vivid detail is the way m 
which the French peasantry lost 
dviiiiinisin. Not only did this preclude he pn*- 
sibiliiv of it more radical capitalist deu.1 
meiii.' generated hy an emergent Oats of >e«- 
. manoi kulaks within lire ranksof the peasantry 
. itself, but it also impeded the creation of a 
f buoyant home market, essential if the seiyi- 
t eurs were to achieve their capitalist destiny . 
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significance, for Newman's rehabilitation lent 
Catholicism a wholly new credibility. Hutton's - 
contribution was noteworthy both for his 
vindication of Newman's religious integrity 
and for his appreciation of Newman as “not 
only one of the greatest of English writers, but, 
perhaps, the very greatest master of delicate, 
and polished sarcasm in the English language”. 

That remarkable' review receives less than 
half a Sentence from Malcolm Woodfield - 
which is characteristic of his R. H. Hutton: 
Critic and Theologian. A fairly arbitrary selec- 
tiveness may be venial enough in a dissertation 
- where this kind of defensive patter is 
commonplace: “Although drawing on the pro- 
digious range of Hutton's writing, this study 
concentrates on his work on five writers in 
, particular, in an effort to bring out the intrinsic 
valye of his criticism as well as showing how • 
their writing met in the mind of one <tf their 
contemporaries” - but one is surely entitled to 
find in an expensive. published monograph 1 . 

, some definite ‘'thesis’’ to justify the circums- 
cribed nature of the discussiop. ; AgauV,‘‘ a r ; 
monograph on a particular aspect 1 of a major 
authpr is one tiling, but it seems perverse to . 
bring out such : a narrow study of a relatively 
minor Vidtorian writer: slpce the Writer jin 
question was a > prolific and versatile^critic, a 
comprehensive survey was^ especially called , 

Apart from the fact that the book i is not a,/ 
full-scale 6tudy of Hutton, there are other 
. , muth graver defects: Its grirri style i* a rather 
*•: Shocking reminder thaf it Is possible now to “do 
' research' 4 in BngllsK literature in ah, English' 
runiwWity- witbpUt' haying attained ,a certairf 1 - 
basic ifluejNy in written English. A constantly ' 

■ irritating eiiuhple is the; Wearying repetition of . 

; ; no less:(han;half; ■ 

; y a do^en tim^ pn praclicdlly every pagd)iThe < : 
va bibfiogra ph^; t ha* ..sloyiniy - itbj?r6yjariOrts' ' of,;; 
i ) title* aqd, authors' .names/ 1 The.'- Trabtanah ■ . • 


the “seductive religiosity of Parsifal.. -i : L/ . M,aiipnop nosed by labour 

adored by the Verlaines and John Grays oftfa — — met the and 

world. And here”, he conrtnues, 'W $ teven Englund “ nions ; ^“toT I h s the focus must shift 

termine why the 1890s still seem so nwp ° T C “ . II class struwle. To do tn«, me . „ 

and evasive ; its figures retreat from distort SANFORDELWITT trom the fam™ _ re( . inc , s 0 f bourgeois para- 

moment when we must reject a given langwf thelhlrd Republic Defended: Bourgeois “offstage , in me P ^ industrialists, 

and a dependent self. Decadent religjosljBi re fom in France 1880-1914 political ' d po i| t icized inlellec- 

more than an attempt at sublimating kw 304pp. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State managers, po • WUD 0 |ans for France's 

ness." This definitive remark would University Press. £23.40. tuals gathered and drew up p 

even stronger had Fletcher’s anthology n* 08071 12941 ‘soejal mi ach nery ^ s hines a 

room for those who opposed such religkj ;- “ " u i te as neglected and important 

such sublimated loneliness, through^* Slnford ^ bobkt ne taking of the ^ u is not that we don’t often 

other writings that testify to an authenWQ rtod Republic, toft us i n l 884, with the rdgime as he maice cast of charac ters (Buis- 

gagement with the city. , established and “republicanized". His new one encoumt ^ rather that they 

collects usfrom where we stood, but takes us in ® . f confined to their roles as deputies 

• a quite different direction. If, in its “youth , ministers. We see them, and many more, 

fte Third Republic fought the essentially poll- f . j ess significant roles as socia en- 

. ical battle of “qui gouveme?”, by early , soC j 0 |ogists. as moral educator , 

uppears as ■'Sewall” throughout jrioleseeuce-, writes Hwitt, it was obligedto ^"S^melandsolidsrists. Wemeet 

once when her name Is correctly spW w K!de pa[ti!an , s in orde;r t0 cope with P a ‘" na ' ,s, le boards or iu front offices, 

sumably os a result of Mreless proc^ ^ the conflict that demographic c0 ^ mee , th em in the mynad pn«- 

(Archbishop Richard Wh.tely, depression had brought relentlessly to the but tno » hat they spawned, le 


and evasive ; its figures retreat from lhatenw ^^ORD ELWUT 

moment when we must reject a given langfl the Third Republic Defended: Bourgeois 

andadependentself. Decadent reli^osityhi reform in France 1880-1914 

more than an attempt at sublimating kaj 304pp. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 

ness." This definitive remark would haves 'University Press. £23.40. 

even stronger had Fletcher’s anthology n* D8QT71 12941 

room for those who opposed such religto* * — — 

n ..,i ui: a 1 1 «i: n .<.s, thmiishttlndlll . . . 


central texts what Woodfield persists^ . bbtmdetJ itself with the great crisis of the 1880s P hUo ^ ^^616 d’dconomie sociale. et al. 
the “Oxford Sermons"; tat ^ thereafter preoccupied not simply the almost the talismans, were 

scandalously clear that he is nol aware tt* rigJ|Iie ^ the par ties, bu t the nation as a p 6 ** . .. s0cia i pea ce", but the reahty 

philosophical Oxford University Serm V* ^ole. And with-it came a different sort of th ep t otection of corporate -authonty 

■different work altogether from the politics from what we generally read about; to rema‘ n a0Ve rnment as well as labours en- 

and spiritual Parochial and Plain grasp the history of fmrde-slicle France, Elwttt (aft® 1 * v 

Woodfield rightly appreciates argues, we mqst enquire into how the Elites croachm 

significance of Newman’s writings fern ^ ; # 

Nobilitvat aprice 

rent part ofhiswofk.Tlie chapter '. j’J i and the nonveaux rlchei 

■only slightly les* unsatisfactory^^ ■ ■'. . • ; “ ‘ simp) ly. fo> r _ y. bai t . The office of 

Woodfield is obviously more at hoW . f John Rogistei 4 invana b ly^_ sh0r[ cut to noble statu 

literary criticism than religious lhajigh 1 ^ — lalre du . : mrntf diate ennoblement to 

rnthetmoresuccesifulinbisdi^™ g bta^ E ‘ PAVRE .LRlElJNE • UTI^Ler.wheteus other venal officescon 


V/lial Elwitt bus dune in this impnnunt huok > 

to onnivse the crystallization, under pressure 

rrSty. .If u new ■ enlightened consen- . 

sus of social defence, which drew tts 'dens and 

much of its strength from 
institutions. Avowedly “apolitical I ndeed 
“scientific”) in origin, these l^Lcrr.rt ^b; 
ordinated traditional parUsatiaml 
ferences. For their efforts, they reaped a rich 
political harvest by the turn of t ^ ccnlUl ^ y 
Under governments variously h eodcd 
Waldeck, Clenienceau. Bnand (or whom 
ever) this anxious cartel preserved “bourgeois 
hegemony”, if not social peace, m the very 
teeth of revolutionary socialism 

Sy TT.e' rtwigth of Elwitt’s study is to demon- 
strate with far more evidence and acurnen than 
anyone has before Ihe class-interested reality 
behind a wide range of supposedly « ienl,r ‘ c * 
nafional. integrationis. ideas, institutions and 
reform proposals {and measures) There was 

nolhing P philosophical ahoul sohdansm - he 
quiteroiTeclly points out. “it was purely poh- 

* There is only one serious flaw in the book 

l wl,e " 


cxtreinclv (because intentumally I subtle con- 
nections between . on the one hand, the “scicral 
engineers ” in their "apolitical leagues, and. 
o/tlu: other, the "theater of high politics . 
Elwiti constant!, supposes anrt dh 
relationships, but because he lias based his 
hook loo exclusively on published texts and 
speeches, he fails to demonstrate them (as 
does, for example. Charles Mater m his 
masterly Rccnsiiug Bourgeois Europe). 

Worse, he sometimes overlooks them, with 
disastrous results. For example, herekisto 
■ the lunatic right” (Maurras. Deroutodc. Bar 
rfcs. Drumont. etc) and alleges that they fnile 
to “deal directly with the social quesi.on^The 
most casual acquaintance with the ron ^" ts ° f 
police reports, oreven of the now nd 

ary literature (which Elwitt openly disdams). 
would have revealed the nationalists extr 
ordinary and precocious sensitivity to the so- 
cial question (not to mention their dose con- 
nections with the men whom he writes about- 
and the men in power, as 
seriousness of the error of dismissing the far 

riehl as “lunatic”. , 

In sum. if this book were a third tongcr and 
if its energy and perspicacity were matched by 
l dose arch'Val research, the result might have 
. been n watershed in Third Republic histor- 

i iogrnphy. 
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rentpart of his wofk. The chapter vj X . . nnd the nquveaux riches 

only slightly les* unsatisfactory.;!^* ; 1 ; " ' amply. • o y * he bait. The office of 

Woodfield is obviously more at WJJ- ■ , John Rogistei 4 inyanab! ^ sh0r[ cut to noble status 

literaiy criticism than reKgtoua though i • — — r ,aire du ,^ Arure d Immediate ennoblement tor 

rather more successful in bis discuss! 0 " CHR ISTINF.PA vn p t f ipi me 1 becau ^| i t -„ r whereas other venal office* con- 

ton on ^ordswbrth S' Mobility only ilta Hie |WW ,w0 * 
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' T . ”' r./J^ahteDarl^B^^^retalresduRoL dclagranaeciimiF- 

yranc.Dkllon.uilfeblogn.i.Wqueet 

. Hutton- unlike Arnold, who ••cat*??' r : • - 

be holding on to a dying past' ’ ^ • ' ■, - - 1 

. mnintnrn “snirltiial vfllnM Ih'-'fl S€CUW*. 


three pnerarton’- _ howev „, 0 f the 2.050 

A l !hiS ™ b oime3MnrsoofllccsofJefrf;elre 

poreheserep Ihn300 1672 _ l789 . 404 were 


maintain ‘‘spiritual, values Ili a 
. and “saw the realistic hovel as the tor® 
cleared the way forward’’. .' . . ^ 

It would be a pUy, however, if ^^^ 
'■ prevented someone else from undert***^ 
rediscovery of Hutton that is lon g 

Volume fifty-five of the Dictionary of ^ 
Biography is Victorian Prose 


^pp.; Parish Sedopols. wufr . . pu^hesers pf the juu ™ - 404 were 

- L rol s pj- ^'Sirtngso.01 

• , ... . • • already noble or on . „ ff -. ce « a means of . 

■ these. 320 

^aymarchals once boasted thathis claim to: noble statu*. Why then 

jobillty was indisputable because.not only had wll0 W ere nlreadj ' 

^gWaparcbrpent tb prove (t bilt 1 also a f eco jP t ^ these offices? Tl> e f x P pm nr were 

for his payment: that, he said triumphantly ,, ^ t hey had inherited ih to . Qf 
!>!K.ijio|re than.so'bie people, whose claim ^ was . .. on to t hem for sontimenia ■ ■ . 

hfcrtfsay. ihrtthpbil^Jta^ . 


des.oi iiiasc .wi.w . 0 biilty or jusi j.“ 

;; Detroit, MI: Gale; Research,. W "■^WF**** iir hereditary/ virtues : and' ancient r _ fai l todarry conviction whenthe*i S i 

8):. the , twenty-eight seen « a prill ce of the to*. 

jthe . volume vihcrude^ Benjamin v. cfps^,"; Vet riglmd had an ' iRpitimized Bourbon ^nd, n court grnn . . 

Rich$r<| ;Bprton, I, John , Kel>M^ 8 ^^ n ;g ( ^ji)^Ki^^^alfiiit'riieL 9 Xvaiu'es;;T^!B'Hirigs were happy / dIAn(lii- , • ••• w^Vnndowii 

bv;r^tuthr for. the- per-, n ^ o mx&ritaires iu rolm bt ? k ? f 

' nWlsF>'.'rtf rT^!i’V»4*V '‘ TKar.k ; erflVl'- An 0 U °iijfiF.fonnanrririRni^ml'rt!otVatf\»WKrlildiciai l taskSi Of - '' > . ■. ; . .', < ' , I >V 1 > 


™nc from 4 If! ">»"*■ 

Sr-wtixS 

“S- 1 •sSV-mSSSSU- 

where die mlijof families were ulreiidy noWe or 
f.i lo sc ek ennoblement through local : 

nriiSiold^e'l^f "f rron ' U : w,n 

Of more foah 2.01X1 inhiilrttmiis. bV a.m, from 
P a rand655 moved to Poris. S«'Afl.rer ,l j ro ; 


tries for each of the 2.050 secretaires arranged 

alphabetically. The basic informalton comes 
mainly from the filescontoiningihe cerhfrcatcs 
of good conduct Which the recipients of the 
offices were required to produce, a reliable 
source. Fiwie-Lcjeune is in trouble when^ she 
■ endeavours w. complete -these entries with de- 
lails of the ancestTV or descendance of l ^ rec ' 
Dlents. Using secondary material, opting tor 
Sue bad source or another, she commits som 
howlers. Tims, in one instance, she merges tht 
familtf of 1-aborde, the court hanker w ith lhai o 
JcZ-ttenjaminde Labordc the farmer-^neral 
and musicologist, with devastating effect. 

Despite slich ton Its . the work is n Useful com- 
: pilntioii ami an essential addition tothe already 

fmpressive corpus of biographical diet Kiniirks 

covering the “EstiibHslmienl of *o ■ 

; rfginw pioneered by l*mvn ^ 

Antoine and others. Sqholnrs of the period will 
:• rummage in it eagerly.tor dcLa.fr on those . m- 
: ires incomtus who keep cropping up n tlie.r 

• research. It is therefore a pity that tins vast 
. store of information litis been presented 111 an 
Hl-digesWd form and is hy no means-free from 
'■ error. 
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luilf the maps. including sume of. though not 

:| N- d,c ni0M nnd striking. The general 

K. A.SKKI.TONimd I*. I). A. IIAKVF V of die volumes design and typogra- 

l.ocul Maps ami Plans from Medieval f-Iiiiitand !■ Iy ls high, ami the scholarship all 

370pp. Ox fonl University Press CMS ,[ ,, L ,C WOH,d ‘■•xpect of its general editor. 

' 1 rofessor Harvey has given, or appears to 

— _ , J !,W 8 ivcn * hjs contributors a free hand, and as 

The iiii'ilit-v-iF ..riici * _ lbt T deluded Doin David Knowles on the 

r ihliIkv , i I artists percept ton of the every- Charterhouse nnd William Urrv on the 

ay world is one of the most characteristic ami topography of Canterbury it was emincnrlv 

F“' E -“-sss 

Mu 1 ? m " ny iocni ,,,aps as wc 

Mild imply that llicv always were ‘ , h . , K '■* ,Sl *; r ‘ ,,m ,llal France has, and likely 

Appcnm^-s «... I,e n„slc.-„li t ,p. l,„wov, r . m SK a e ° n<l ‘"“I 

■is in the iniwjiti uiiuufi iistrif or in ii. . i . . ,, A notter-ULfined corpus of 

Mm p. wltieh lies outside Hie ‘hou rids of ! ,K,rf diffcm^Mo thc | Co, .' lincn 1 t wu,d make a vital 
Map-. ■«,,/ /tav from Mnllnal Lnghml hut [£ngl,nd ’ ‘"' a 8 Wl ”' h “ S,lrvived 

!"T r ' ? cre ■* — 

grounds for supposing that the notion of m «n n„ n ii i n ‘ a of the surviving 
Ping was not altilget her strange SS ® h?KS ^ hut cve " 

mind. When this volume was projected in 1%7 think ,,r t i 1£ , ‘ ' in,,ls ? f u ™» rl »«y two- 
il was to take account of what JJmri h . K, f pr * scnl nun,her M «fter 1401. 

limited group of documents, It was first pj 0 ‘. of techni(m77l,er C had been nny refincmcnt 

posed hy P. D. A. Harvey and keenTy U n. ^ m ‘ ,ps uboilt « 

Ported hy K. A. .Skelton. Before Skelton's 2- beer 1 ter TT,nJ' . gC * ‘ han there l,ad 
imely death in 1970 the original list of fifteen North pllcedl^^ Hke,y to have 

maps had grown substantially. and the cnn._ nn .Ji.i, * ttheto P of,henia Pasnmegoes 
plciccf work contains thirty maps and dI;iik mn ' Un „ M SUggcsls some familiarity with the 
drawn before 1500. with a n.ue aUino^cr^r diSt0Veries *** 

sfj? 

press. r8CU h ° m the geographical distribution of the maps is , 

Tile thirty maps discussed, each one iilux- thirtv^nmlT^ S? 1 !? °. Ut that seven of the 1 
irated in monochrome, and also in colour when ablc^io di«- he ^ nland - and there he is I 

the condition of a coloured original perm hstt° W "S' * of ' 

range in time from the middle years of the l he south uf h thers . ,he outliers are in c 

twelfth to the end of the fifteenth «n an and 1 
Each is carefully described, its manuscript * hen COme ma P s 1 

tradiiuin and subsequent bibliography noted Goolel tw? ^ e " land again. s°uth°f i 

and its topography and purpose elucidated by Fo“« in Jl Mdtl and Sherwood 1 

one (or m one instance, two) of the twenty ■ London M,d ' ands,ttcl “ s,erm and around l 

principal contributors. Two append i« s ^ so^ bSn^, < four >’ a " d a a 

medieval diagrams which are not topographic- were 8 P L 3n ^° m ^ ,nc h e ster. There P 

al, and four maps previously attributed to the would ,? Iber buddln 8 plans, and it tl 

Middle Ages which are 5cholar,y caution, be 

from the sixteenth century. The substantia! - inhere^™ „ WCfC n ° f maps anywhere els e e 
size of the volume, 200 x 350 mm, allow* the nJ« r™ ? any from Chester or Fur- P 

majM to be handsomely reproduced, although Norwich 0^019^ °h BUry Sl Edmunds aod n 
the largest specimens, such as the plans of t^V:, Glast0nb «D'- \ 

^ftterbury Cathedral priory and the London al^strikVn^ the SUrvivors are p 

Charterhouse, are still well below their actual cemed wfih TL, 8 * b ' ood « rou P is *»n- h, 

size, rndeed, the dimensions of the page, which fisheries and • 3ICr s “ pplles > mill-streams, tf 

accommodate a line or print so Jong as to tax can susL^? "P? 1 * 1 A wat ™urse lh 

w e>B il and lhal might have been as service- and so or aonf^ 1 ? bu J dei > of interests, to 

ably, though less elegantly, set in double to £rranh?«> n i r nC l " g claf[T,s ', H nlso lends itsdf 1“ 

column, stilt impose some reduction o.n alm(%i J 

From under Spanish seals 


readily determines the order in which features 
are to be shown. A substantial cluster of maps, 
however, depict wider tracts of country, in- 
cluding Sherwood Forest, Dartmoor and 
Inclesmour, which called for some organiza- 
tional skill; the depiction of Inclesmoor, which 
Maurice Beresford argues persuasively for 
dating to the reign of Henry IV rather than 
Henry Vli, is marked by some elegant 
draughtsmanship. But all are either quite 
crudely conceived or stylized in a fashion that 
overlays what we expect of a map. 

The triumph of convention is less surprising 
in such specimens as the well-known vista of 
Bristol from Rickard's Kalendar, or that of 
Boarstall, which were presumably designed to 
gratify in tile one instance civic, and in the 
other family, pride. At Tanworth-in-Arden. at 
the very end of the period, we have sketch 
plans that display an element of proprietorial 
curiosity and technical enthusiasm; while al 
Barholm and Stowe, Lincolnshire, a crudely 
drawn but “by no means inexpertly-plotted" 
map has been added to a historical rigmarole 
about Barholm and Shillingthorpe which 


Insular illuminations 


senes no perceptible purpose, and w 
clcarly been the subject of much dfc 
Against it. the drawings of a niesuS 
plots at Clenchwarton, Norfolk, tem^ 

First and last, however, these maps 
style, and patterns of perception, that a* 
ferenl from our own. Even to the mosi 
they yield their information only slowly 
cautiously. Those which are most cow 
with practical matters, like the eariy 
teenth-century map of the springsand 
at Wormley, Hertfordshire or the i 
house plan, express the practicality of, 
supervising clerk rather than of the plumbct 
engineer. Yet without exception they 
much more to offer than any of their oste 
purposes. They present a view of a world 
demonstrably like our own, but which ha 
and assessed in a manner thoroughly aod» 
cately different. We are the belter infom 
about it by this remarkable work. 


rred M- Donner 

^iciacrone and martin hinds 

jd’gCallph: Religious authority in the first 

^Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
IBI 321859. 
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FVNCISCO J . HERNANDEZ (Editor) 

; Los Car futftriosde Toledo: Cats logo . • 

doculnentHl ' ■ : b 

Ramdn ArccesL ' j 

tj£publicatiiih of.this impressive and hand-' 
marts (he first stage of an im‘. 


• 2213!?-^ ns lhc fact rtat.itcceis to the 
' ^^^ Wion ha, not always fcfcen easy 
the , publication of these docoments, coyqrifla 
Wi!l undoubtedly prbvidb : 
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, g Two volumes. 301 pp and 450 illustrations n A u bbeyS ° f Peterborough, Ramsey 
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fke of the joys, as well as one of the pitfalls, of 
J jing the origins »f Islom i" '|>e dearth “ 

dfinily documentary sources that tel! us what 
ifanoened. On the one hand, it is all too easy, in 
Wir absence, to be misled by what later Islam- «n 

lie tradition says about its own origins, or by " 

Ac accounts of “outside” (that is non-lslamic) ' ai 
sources, such as Christian Byzantine or Syriac se ‘ 
iduonides, whose biases and motivations in 
reporting the rise of Islam we do not yet fully 
■understand. On the other hand, this very lack “j 
: of evidence sometimes offers the historian 
of early Islam a luxury that his colleagues U 
taecializing in better-documented historical 
^periods cannot enjoy - virtual freedom from p 
decisive refutation. The biggest challenge fac- 
fling him, then, is to deal creatively, yel respons- 
ibly, with the limited evidence available. He 
.must somehow avoid being buried under a 
jmass of traditional interpretations, without 
1 merely escaping to castles in the air. The au- 
thors of God's Caliph have done a good job of 
: keeping their feet on the ground, while looking 
; about in search of new vistas. 

Their main thesis is a very simple one. They 
: argue that “the early caliphate was conceived 
1 along the lines familiar from Shi'ite Islam”. 

That is, the early caliphs were considered to be 
’ ' not only political rulers of the Islamic commun- 
; ity, as later Sunni theory claimed, but also 
the fount of the community’s law 
; and the guides necessary for the individual 
! Muslim, and for the Islamic community 
1 at large, to attain salvation in the afterlife. The 
.early caliphs, in other words, claimed to be 
both rulers and legislators, just like the Shi'i 
■' imams. Like them, the Umayyad caliphs - in 
’ the authors’ view - claimed that the imam/ 
i, caliph was the functional equivalent of a 
I 1 , prophet. Indeed, the Shi’i conception, rather 
[■; than being the innovation it is generally held to 
i\ be, is nothing less than a vestige of the original 
! conception of the caliphate held by all Mus- 
: linis. Most Western scholars have adopted the 
: later Sunni interpretation that the early caliphs 
were political rulers only, so Patricia Crone 
j ar >d Martin Hinds's interpretation, if sus- 
tained, will serve as an important corrective. 

Having first stated their case, the authors 
, proceed to document it, and to discuss why and 
; bow the original conception of the caliphate 
; was superseded by the victorious Sunni theory 
j Except, of course, in Shi’ite circles). The evi- 
dence of coins and Umayyad poetry, which 
. they consider to be more reliable than the 
; (often redacted?) texts of chronicles, weighs 
j especially heavy; through it, they try to show 
that the Umayyads, starting with ‘Uthm&n 

■ (644-56) and continuing to the end of the 

] dynasty in 750, almost all claimed to be "God s : 

■j «>»!* " (khhilfat Alldh ) - a phrase glossed by 
: bier Sunni writers as an abbreviation of the 
• Ul ?wieldy “successor [of the Apostle] of God" 

! IMallfat rasQI Alidh ) , but in fact simply a state- 
, !**•« of the Umayyads’ belief that they were. 

I ln fact, Grid’s agents, or deputies, on earth, 
i a nd not siniply the Prophet’s political succes- 
; sort- This conception was at work in the 
Umayyads’ issuance’ of edicts and in their act- 
; wities as judges, not only in matters of taxation 
[ •N.stefe administration, but in. all aspects of 

■ ^^t cotnes tb be known as Islamic law (shar- 
*")« Whether essentially religious or secular in 
dsimpQft, The Umayyads also claimed to have 
^Pcrhurnim (that is. God-guided) insight in 

i tnpttera oif legal judgment: 

. this context the authors also discuss' the 
emergence of ; the' tslatnic concept of 
/Wad;' Later Sunni 'thinkers Would come to 
i ; ^ 0 -ders(and this term as a reference to the sun- 
' *{? 0 Tthe Prophet [Mubammad]" , and link it to. 

, ’ c ?y-5p«ific prdctlcts as one of the main legiti- 
" principles of Sunni legal theory. Crorie 

Pj ' shij. -Inroiiia- ''liiinttipwpr.' that in the 


as a kind of general appeal for support against 
perceived oppression, much as twentieth-cen- 
tury public figures voice vague catchwords 
such as “progress", “democracy”, or “free- 
dom" when they decide to enter the political 
fray. 

The later sections of the book describe how 
the Abbasids attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
continue this Umayyad conception of the 
caliphate, and how they eventually succumbed 

I- |L. C. nnn.irn to A nmnilfl tVia ‘u/zl. 


have to ask what this fornmlnt it'll really meant 
tu them. Perhaps I um just stubborn, but 1 find 
it hard to believe that when nl-Tiihlawi called 
the Khedive nf Egypt "caliph of Gud in I lb 
earth”, he meant to imply tlisii tile Khedive, as 
“Ciud's ikputy" . w;is imbued with full religious 
authority - authority It' make new laws tin his 
own, perhaps overturning in the process pre- 
cedents traced back to the Prophet Muham- 
mad or the Qur’an; authority to act without 


caliphate, and how they eventually succumbed maa or me yur an; aumoniy u*.. 
to the Sunni theory, generated among the ‘itla- reference to any other group, particularly the 

tnfi (those people learned in religious law), ‘u!amfi\ authority upon whch the salvation of 

which not surprisingly placed the authority to the Islamic community ultimately depended. 

* ... a ix j in Unic- in lhi» iiinnni>r rtf ^hi‘i ifllillll. It lKiTCl tO 


I,Vh — r 1 " — * . 

interpret Qur’Sn and xunnii - in effect , to legis- 
late- squarely in the hands of the ‘ulamA them- 
selves. 

There is much to recommend serious con- 
sideration of the views in this book. The au- 
thors relnte the religio-polilical conceptions of 
different Islamic groups (Shi’is, Sunnis, Khar- 
ijis, etc) in a way that, at first sight, appears 
more plausible than the “traditional" view- 
point, which forces us to assume that the 
“sectarian" conceptions are somehow deriva- 
tive from the “orthodox" Sunni conception, 


the Islamic community ultima icly depended, 
in the manner of a Shi’i imam. It is hard to 
believe, also, that the idantil of Egypt under- 
stood al-Tulitawi’s use of the term in this way, 
nnd simply acquiesced in the Khedive s role as 
God-guided iinnm - a role which, of course, 
would have deprived the 'ulamfl themselves of 
any real position of influence, theologically or 
socially. It seems more likely that al-Tiihtawi 
(and others who use the term "caliph of God 
at so laic u dale) meant to imply by it some- 
thing much more limited; that the Khedive was 
called God’s deputy (or. perhaps, "hell- 



r „ . Ilinlhe Great Mosque. Cordoba. The photograph « reproduced 

rap'*** o™ '«“*»■ 

from Islamic Archive, ura W D.Hm PP hew as the political leader of 

even though it hns never been d « r J u5 ' b0 . f Egypt, n „d hence had the responsibility of 


SvSion could have taken piece. Fort if 
the process had begun with the Sunni notions 
that Muhammad was truly the last oftte 
prophets and that the early caliphs were merely 
his successors in matters of polilical command, 
t is entirely unclear how the notion of a dlv ne- 
guided imam - that is. a political and ch- 
ins leader - could have arisen nl nil witWn 
the context of Islam. In some *»£; 

new thesis, which places the imamareimnce^ 

lion n.rst. Is simply pioro cogent than ware 

eI1 .The book'is also impressive for Ihe range of 
evidence assembled to support Us aiwm«*“ - 
Jdence not only from Ihe earliest Islamic reen 


tenani f^ucww. ....... 

Egypt, nnd hence had the responsibility of 

seeing that the slmrTa was implemented os hilly 
as possible, in order to ensure that Egyptian 
Muslims could attain salvation by meeting 
their religious obligations to perform prayer, 

fasting, almsgiving, etc. In short, the Khedive 

was to be not nn imam-legislator, but simply an 
executor and guardian of the already firmly 
established sharTa or law . a taw securely unde r 
the control of the 'utamd as far os interpreta- 
tion and innovation were concerned. There is 
nothing revolutionaiy about such an .Inter- 
pretation* of counse: it is hilly consonant with 
' traditional Sunni political theory. 

If the phrase “God’s caliph could be used 
bv later Sunni figures to mean merely an cxecu- 


some of «**«££ however, how 'con we be 

Survived, or that the vocnbulnry <-erlaii, tlim thc curliest Muslims - or at leust 

with them continued tocinmWc. ™ bl «“ lcl of „,em - were not ..sing it in Ihe same 

later dale.The h wny. rather than to mean un 

with full religious aulhonty? Tins is a question 
. . '.r.....>.ieiu t'Mnf mid Hinds never 


SS the pure* "SipK (deputy) Of God” i J ^ ^ . 

attested not only for thc Umnyya ^ ^ , . unfortunately. L rdne and Hijds never 

Abbasids. but also for the KCn) tq uddress explicitly (or. ir t ieytlo l 

thirteenth centuries), the Ot0 ^ ans .. C !" of ml8SC ditinthc lubyrrtthof argument). Yot t ik 

teenth to bventteth centuries), the ^ lhat w kes us right to the heart of 

ninete^th-cehturyEgypt, andeven forfonner ^ relig j p . polilicil | .hcory: determ.pmg 
president Numayri of the Sudani as lhe ultimate source of religiousnUthonly. How 

1984. • ^ ' ir ia«>r ortho-- ' widespread. In the early yeirs'of Iriam* was 

• But there Is a problem here. V ; b eUef that the law whs already set do wn - hi the 

dox Muslims from the Saljuqs toNumayn^wn , Qur’an, and perhaps in the (still 

kriew fthd‘ subscribed to the ^y defined) example of the Prophet or o 

5 thines, could also use the who wn’ - thfeHr^Mu^ini«>rrimunHy?.lis6eini evident 



-W; rpnds ‘iPjrciie; : ' : h'qWever; that in in* 

^yy^d pe'riod '(he ; '.term meant merely PJ«J dcnt Nu 3J^ 
p.Wjly • Accepted j? practice 1 ' ' (or perhaps 1 ■ 
sltn^v 1, virtue”, esbecialiy! is displayed . by - But there _is p 
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any . sjjbciflc legal content, wnen 
l^^.-^hhvappeals.to “the book" (viz,: the 


that mimc people, at least . Mibserihed to such 
beliefs at an early date. Al-llasan al-Hasns 
epistle, lor example (c-TlKI). clearly presents 
the view that the (Jui ’.m was the only true 
source nf mitlmrily (Crone ami llmds 
call him, very appropriately, “a Quranic 
fundanunlnlist"). 

Tire authors have demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt. I think, that the Umayyads 
(nnd the Abbasids after them) made claims to 
full religious authority for themselves, bill the 
fact that prominent early Muslims like Al- 
Hasan al-Basri held other views forces us to ask 
how widely the Umayyad claims were 
accepted. Simply showing that the Umayyads 
believed i lie inselves to be vested will) absolute 
religious authority is not sufficient basis for the 
authors to claim that this represented the ori- 
ginal conception of Ihe caliphate; it only per- 
mits them to claim that it represented one early 
conception of the caliphate - one. perhaps, 
among many. Mach ol their evidence fieri' cs 
from the Umayyads' own official decrees, from 
coins issued by them, aiul from the work of 
their court poets - all of which could be ex- 
pected to toe the Umayyad line. 

Another possible difficulty with the thesis 
presented in (itui's Caliph is raised hy the fre- 
quent invocation of the principle ol s/idni. or 
consultative council, in early Islamic political 
dialogue, for it is an idea which fits ill with the 
view advanced here that all early Muslims con- 
sidered the caliph to be Clod's deputy with full 
legislative authority. We see the shuril concept 
invoked even in one of the documents that 
Crone mul I linils so thoughtfully translate for 
us as evidence, the letter of Yazid 111; in this 
case, Yazid relates how his followers con- 
fronted “tlw enemy of Clod”, Yazid's rival al- 
Walid, and “called upon him to set up it diiiru 
in which the Muslims might consider for ihe ni- 
sei ves whom to invest [with authority] from 
those they agreed on". This does not sound, 
however, like the talk of one who truly be- 
lieved that he held the full, divinely granted 
authority to rule the community; if lie did be- 
lieve so. why would he entrust such major deci- 
sions to the whim of a sinirt] composed of 
3 ordinary Muslims? Similarly, if during the first 

civil war both * Ali and Mif awiya (or either one 
of them) had subscribed to the view that they 
held rightful. God-given authority fully in their 
& own hands . why did they both agree to let the 
1 dispute between them be arbitrated by their 
•; representatives, whose judgment could, after 
all, only be human? 

£ In sum, the authors of God's Caliph may 
*i have overstated the conceptual uniformity 
* within the early Islamic community cm matters 

' of religious authority and legitimation. This is 
l rather ironic in view of the fact that one of the 
authors (Crone), in an curlier book published 
with Michael Cook ( Hagarism. 1977). stressed 
a precisely the conceptual fluidity and ideolog- 
ical diversity in early Islam, a diversity which 
Gad s Caliph seems to deny. The authors have, 
of I believe, rightly argued that the imam-type 
of conception of the caliphate is an old one; but 
illy they have wrongly concluded lhat the const i- 
ian tutionaP or eventual Sunni argument, accord- 
ing ing to which the Qur’an and the Prophet 
rer, Muhammad arc the ultimate sources of law, 
live could not therefore also be old, and must con- 
f an sequcntly be derivative. In fact, it seems to me 
mly more reasonable to assume that both concep- 
idcr tions (along, perhaps, with a number of others) 

eta- are equally old, nnd that the confusion of early 
re is Islamic political theory, nnd the determined 
iter- maintenance of both opinions among different 

with groups over fourteen centuries, reflect the un- 
certainty and diversity of opinion among the 
used earliest Muslims as they struggled - In word 
ecu- and in deed - to establish Ihe merits of their 
e be contending -theories. 

leust lire preceding ruminations should not mis* 
ame lead the reader into dismissing this book; 
dipli rather, they should be recognized as mere 
stion quibbles - and largely tentative ones as that - 
icvcr ih m hardly affect its substantive contribution, 
[lo. I Crone and Hinds hove provided us with the 
nit ik best-idocumenied . most penetrating and most 
irl of thought-provoking . study of early Islamic 
aping religiopolitical concepts to date. Us abundant 
How references will long be mined by others, arid iis 

the fertile and imaginative , but generally sensible, 

in the insights will probably provide the framework 
(still for discussion oii this theme for years to come, 
i or of In short, it is a scholarly contribution of major 
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Seasonal walks 

| Alexander Urquhart 

. I CHRISTOPH HR LLOYD 
The Year nl Great Dixlcr 
l‘>2pp. Viking. £14.*>.S. 
nf»7IIHll‘JM2»l 

Christopher Lluyti. probably alone among liv- 
ing writers on gardening, has created a world 
which is unmistakably his own. At the centre of 
it is Great Dixlcr. the Lloyd family home, 
where he has been gardening, writing and re- 
ceiving the public for more than thirty years. 
The house unci garden have been a discernible 
source in most of Lloyd's previous hooks, but 
in The Y cur, it Great Dixlcr, they have become 
the protagonists. 

Dixlcr is a fifteenth-century Sussex manor 
house, magnificent of its kind. In his introduc- 
tion Mr l-loyd sheds light on the diversity of 
influence which has led to the garden iii its 
present form. In 1911) Nathaniel Lloyd, the 
author s father, bought the house and commis- 
sioned Lutyens to extend it and to lay out a 


garden. His own horticultural interest seems to 
have focused almost entirely on clipping. He 
planted the hedges and topiary at Dixlcr and 
published a manual entitled Garden Crafts- 
manshif i in >Vw ami Box. After he died the 
wild pear tree which has since become a land- 
mark was given its freedom and allowed to 
grow up through one or his hedges. During his 
lifetime, his son tells us. "he used to have it 
clipped every year so that it looked like a shav- 
ing brush at the end of each season". Lloyd's 
mother was a more fertile influence and the 
inspiration for the present garden. She intro- 
duced “wild gardening in rough grass", argu- 
ably Dixter's triumph. Mother and son worked 
together, not always harmoniously, until her 
death at the age of ninety-one. 

The garden is in effect a number of inter- 
related smaller gardens in circular arrange- 
ment around the house. Lloyd hinges his 
commentary on a series oF walks. The book has 
a chapter for each month of the year and, 
depending on the season , we arc taken to visit 
one or other part of the garden: ' 

My borders' abiding strengths in winter nrc in their 


Hardy, not quite perennial 


evergreens, in certain dried flower hends like hyd- 
rangea, sedum and enrdoon, and in the ornamental 
grasses .... They turn to ethereal shades of wnrm 
brown and paler straw as the sap gradually withdraws 
from stems nnd foliage. This only happens to the 
majority in December. 

This sort of seasonal examination is an ob- 
vious approach but a good one, showing by 
example that there is no need for a garden to be 
without interest or to look threadbare at any 
time of the year. Of course no combination of 
words and pictures is a substitute for being 
there, but it is testimony to Lloyd’s skill that he 
almost succeeds in providing one. He is the 
Izaak Walton of gardening, and the blend of 
homespun philosophy, anecdote and technical 
expertise which makes his writing so attractive 
serves him well here. 

Ollier areas of ihe meadow are rich in snakeshead 
friiillaries, Friiillaria melcagris, chequered purple or 
while or some intermediate shade. They love our* 
heavy soil and keep increasing. Then there arc proud 
spikes of early purples. Orchis maseula, above heavi- 
ly spotted foliage. My muthcr and I originally intro- 
duced these from the woods, but they have taken 
over and now occur in many areas where we never 
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RAY DESMOND 

A Celebration uf Flowers: 200 years or “Curtis's 
Bn tunica I Magazine" 

20Spp. Twickenham: llamlyn/Kcw: Knval 
Botanic Gardens. £ 1 5. 

II N it 1 55075 3 


C urtis’v Botanical Magazine first appeared on 
February I, 17H7. priced at one shilling and 
containing three hand -coloured engravings of 
plants. Two centuries Inter, the mngnzine con- 
tinues, though the title has been changed to 
The Kew Magazine and the illustrations arc 


now produced by photolithography. To hon- 
our the bicentenary of this longest-lived of 
botanical journals, the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens. Kew, its spiritual (mid sometimes offi- 
cial) home for over 140 years, has published an 
official history by Ray Desmond, formerly 
Librarian at Kew. The volume is well pre- 
sented and copiously illustrated, and while the 
publishing history of the magazine is the pri- 
mary subject of the hook, it also gathers 
together a mass of material on the history of 
botanic nrt. botanic gardens, and garden history. 

As Desmond's book surveys the changes 
brought to the magazine by each successive 
editor, a recurrent theme emerges: the relative 
importance to be ascribed to native nnd exotic 
plants, to species and hybrids, to economic and 


Swelling the number of natives 


ornamental plants. The greatest of these edi- 
tors was undoubtedly Sir William Hooker, 
whose short-lived Companion to the Botanical 
Magazine featured articles on subjects from 
botanical exploration to paper-making. 

To those familiar with the Bot. Mag. as a 
sturdy series occupying some twenty feet of 
shelf space, it will come as a surprise to learn 
how close it came to extinction on several occa- 
sions during its history.. William Curtis, its 
founder, was for ever inaugurating great abor- 
tive projects: under his son-in-law, Samuel 
Curtis, the journal began to suffer from the 
competition of its imitators, most notably 
Sydenham Edwards’s Botanical Register, 
throughout the Victorian period its sales 
fluctuated; with the First World War it nearly 
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Ursula Buchan 

JOHN FISHER 

Wild Flowers in Danger 

194pp. Golinncz. £12.95. 

0575038934 

L JOHN CHAMBERS 
m, Wild Flower Garden 
Us} I44pp.ElmTiee.XlO.95. 

If j ft Ml 12056 X 

j In Wild Flowers in Danger John Fisher de- 
1 1 f scribes, often with an agreeably light touch, the 
[ | h,stor y« characteristics and, in very guarded 
iti i, terms, the locations of one hundred plants 
whose survival is open to question. He is fas- 
n* cinatcd by the rare and endangered, as indeed 
m most people are. and his delight in tracking 
K) them down is evident, ft is for him an Infinite 

V RWttege losee an unusual plant, particularly if 
JR ff , had lo 8° *° B real lengths to And it. But 
dl his tale is a dismal one. for man’s egotistical 
M im P u!se *o possess what he secs is partly re- 

■ sponsible for reducing our native flora by ten 

ft ,hC la . St fifty years condemning 

Q of •!» remaining 1 *500 to a precarious ex- 
| ’ thence v always at risk of extinction.' 

ni ™ bpr explains in general terms where the 
|1T w *l»’fleftnyed enthusiast may discover these 
ft f. ■ s< P° ,nlln S «P the sterling work done by 
M m. conservation bodies j n recording 

1 hel P fuJ information 

V Paraphing wild flowers. lit contrast 

it k always readable 
! (ihfc description of KeMc Martin stretching 

is ^ rtkular ^lolting)and 
■ .sjioukl .uicotirogo amateur bqtanlsis to pursue 
iheirririere&i ut tu? cost f 6 ihchativc flork The- 

: j pto'Wipns takcp by ijie idiifcrt ire; ejjcel-V 

■ ...V-ietJl.,-, \ 

! ,, ^dhn; Chambers's JWW Ffower Gardcnh * 
; ^rtyerned about the fate of all wild. flowers. 

' ! : ? hcir : -Wwrvttliwi' in.. 

■' * lilC'Vild bllL>hilhPf khh- itinM 


masse) are extremely attractive both to 
humans and to wildlife. Like Fisher. Chambers 
mourns the losses already sustained but his 
concern is not with recording survivors but with 
promoting ilje interests of those that still re- 
main. Like Fisher, he would never suggest tak- 
ing seed From the wild - everything that he 
recommends can be found in packets. His 
credentials are impeccable; he is one of the 
pioneers in growing and marketing wild flow- 
ers from seed and has won medals for his 
flowering meadow exhibitions at horticultural 
shows. 

Wild Flower Garden contains an illustrated 
guide to eighty wild, flowers, including in- 
formation oh their history and habitats, as well 
as advice on how to grow them. Nearly all are 
well chosen, with the possible exceptions of 
lesser celandine and valerian, whose invasive 
nature I have had occasion lo regret. He could. 


perhaps, have spelled out more clearly, how- 
ever, that not all native flowers are showy and 
that wild flowers are predominantly plants for 
spring and summer so that it is a mistake, in an 
excess of enthusiasm, to turn ail exotic foreign 
plants, which have dominated for the past 150 
years, out of the garden. 

John Chambers does not hide from us the 
fact that to make and maintain a “mini" flower- 
ing meadow, plant up the margins of a pond or 
create a wild flower border means labour. This 
is not a lazy rtian’s guide to gardening. Simply 
scattering seed on the ground does not work; 
so he provides a detailed explanation of how to 
establish wild flower areas. There is no pre- 
tence that very prolific plants such as foxgloves 
need not be controlled, nor that weeds need 
not be eliminated. Wild flower gardening is no 
short cut to an easy life, but it will improve its 
quality. 


thought 10 plant them. This is the kind oft 
outcome which conservationists cannot be, ^ 
template (not in public anyway). 

Characterization of a plantsman's M 
through dose examination of the plaiTi 
be avoided, but Lloyd sometimes sue® 
to it. By June the pages bristle with bot^ 
names and a good knowledge is necessm 
get the best out of the tour. He is not out 
of the problem: 
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Run for fun 

Ra ymond Carr 

ROGER MUNTlNG ... 

Hedges and Hurdles: A social and economic 
history of National Hunt racing 


and a condescending paternalism. It was the 
increase of betting “especially amongst the 
working class" that alarmed the House of 
Lords Select Committee in 1902. Off-lhc- 
course street betting was penalized and gave a 
great deal of unnecessary work to the police; 
but the rich could bet on credit. The legaliza- 
tion of betting-shops in the 1960s provides 


to itByJunet he pages KRffi ! K^llcn. £12.95. but the rich could bet on credit. The iegaliza- 

nan.es and a good knowledg! is nec^ . J 4244 tion f of K be ! tin 8' shopS *" f the 1960s f 

get the best out of the tour. He is hi that the history of sport is the work of proof that laws cannot defeat one of the most 

of the problem: m L enthusiast who is also a trained historian, marked characteristics of the British people; a 

• hunting is both. He can thus set propensity to gamble which leads 35 percent of 

,h°oT= xti 8 . -rafrsa: «. ^ 1 . d*-** as mm lyases; 

nw - bui ° n its " 

A remarkable quality in Lloyd ishlscaa . cnend or as Victorian prudes were wont to the Second World War and the Manchester 
to cater for those who do come and seeja argue’ to waste, on the leisure industries. It is Guardian was the last paper to employ a racing 
20,000 each year), without destroying thfa J n fora writer on sports to give tables derived correspondent. 

mg of intimacy which is so essential tea# fan Hunt’s Regional Wage Variations in Bri- Why has National Hunt ^cmg retained its 
like Great Dixter. This is largely acbkSl m 1860-1913 , or Feinstein’s National In - popularity in an urban soctety? There is, 
sacrificing, or at least seeming J sacrifice , and Expenditure. Such expertise does not course, the i sheer aattiMri. Who 
own privacy. But a garden is a publicstatm mean that the unwary reader will be marooned this year s Gold Cup, with tha ga lant outsider 
anc I Christophs Loyd's «£ is £3£i hisJry. This « a lively book. Cymbrandian 

Of his commitment. : ii is mainly concerned with the regulation on the home stretch byThe Thinke^ The gre 

! andri« to resoectability of an unruly sport, in National Hunt horses, because they have a 
S yaaSCo“ wUh “betting man and longer raeing life than horse, on the flat be- 
roughs" and managed by stewards who turned come national heroes; Red Run made num. 
. ^ iiiufnrentimc Whilp fiat racine money as a “personality than as a racehorse. 


foundered, only to be rescued by the Si 
Horticultural Society in 1920. It was non 
1949 that economies finally resulted in At 
continuation of hand-colouring. 

A Celebration of Flowers contains llmtj 
plates, reproduced in colour, most of i 


muhs" and managed by stewards who turned come national heroes; Red Rum maoe morc 

Sss&srass 


was patronized b, tings and th^obibty, the SrS^iS'S" 

■ ■ ■ .. -i lUlr ftilrc 


cans; mey orougm uuu ^ ; pe rh aps at the cost of dimm- 

ihe great sporting journalist of the 1830s, cal na ^ P Fearing this, MrsTopham, 

then owner of Aintree. long refused 


celebration of Flowers contains dap ^ ^ then owner of Aintree, long refused television 

plates, reproduced in colour, most of & ***• another oppo " e n nt . ° f . S f_ / P Surtees coverage and supplied her own radio commen- 

from the original watercolours. Compariw a " e 8 ed that 11 ™ n by . ^ .. it . tat Q rs w ith disastrous, if comic, results. Rac- 
these with the published plates may to ; notoriously antisemihc). Both thcughUt cruel !«” s J™2ors are highly skilled profes- 
long-overdue reassessment of the metis!' t0 horses. Regulation came with the Nations thp !nrrMsed „rofessiona!iziition 

Walter Hood Fitch (1817-1892), whose f 


notonousiy anitsemmcj. duuuuuu B ..s»v.«« ; ■ Hirfiiv skilled nrofes- 

: to horses. Regulation came with the National mg common at a 

Hunt Committee, established in 1866. Once stonals, J 

amalgamated with the Jockey Club, National an com theme of Hedges and 

Hontracina could at last approach flat racing in a main and important theme 


digal output (nearly 1 ,000 published dto amalgamated noth the Jockey Club National 
has led most critics to regard his work Hantnongcould at last approach flat rac ingin 

and mechanical, and so lo underrate bin metal acceptabiU^r. No longer is it, as it was 

Side by side with the commercial histo * Knl * d “> lhe 1880s . “thcrecogmzedrefuge 


Side by side with the commercial histon 
the magazine runs the story of the pianist 
were illustrated in it, with chapters on ft 
houses and gardens, orchidomania, meto 
of transpprting plants, and twentieth-ami 
plant hunting. These summaries are sift 
and the description of the slow growth oft 
pertise in orchid culture is the best six 


. Hurdles . 

Roger Munting's explanation for the con- 
tinuing popularity of National Hunt racing is 
. i mnsoniiricm Ip.aris businessmen to 


in me looun, ( ' tinuing popularity of National Hunt racing is 

of all outcasts, humane and equine, from the i g P P leads businessmen to 

legitimate turf". Yet something of the old lhe weekend. No 

image lingers on: the Sunday Times has de- f a unre 2,la?e d gallop across open coun- 
scribed Cheltenham as “one gigantic Anglo- g stee , ech B asing p ro f eS sionalized, regu- 
Iruh I booze-up". commercialized as It now is, still retains a 

Throughout, Muntmg is excellent on the n of ils origins in the hunting world of ihe 

symbiotic relationship between gambling and Neither' owners nor all 


piani numing. these summaries are son • . , . lated. commercialized as n now is, m™ 

and the description of the slow growth de Throughout, Muntmg is exce flavour of its origins in the hunting world of the 

pertise in orchid culture is the best p * symb'otic relalionship between ga mb g ^ country sid e . Neither owners nor all 

account to date. This is a genuine contribai r “ m J P e y “nnot exist apart. most succcss f u | professional jockey 5 

to that under-researched subject, thchisU!' aUacked gambling w.th as much vigour as they Mt of Nationa i Hunt racing. They, 

horticulture. The history of gardens, torn ““Wed against prostitution The cam- h uit0reand amateur riders, are in it 

is anorher matter. Vcha^er on Vto , K* tfM. Wta . - £ h fo k r lhe fu P „ of lhe thing. 


On a high 

Andrew Greig 
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is another matter. The chapter on Victtrif W 1 off-the-course betting, as ne 

gardens is really an account of the plans 4 demonstrates, was flawed by social prejudice 
contained, so it comes as no surprise whenffl 
author claims that it is “impossible to deM 
typical Victorian garden”: he thas s$ 
demonstrated the limits of the bota# 
approach to garden history. T" ~~ ] 

This history effectively comes to an eldj Andrew Greig 

the early 1980s; the discontinuation of Ctti' 1 “ 

Botanical Magazine and its replacemed ^ “AVD) CRAIG 
The Kew Magazine are dealt with quickly h* Native Stones: A book about climbing 

last paragraph. The change was Justified 212pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10.95. 
sound commercial reasons; but since soft-* - 043611350 3 

SlS^lSy 1 ^ 1 « 0r ...em P , S .odofmc.*^ 

the last 140 years, one Lnnot but ^ and 

the old title was not continued . ualil * ; *JS S 

bicentenary a. leas.. 


alin-powered immediacy of being - this patch 
of Uchen, this white fingertip, these waves be- 
neath - when all sense of separation is dis- 
solved. More unusual elements tn Native 
Stones include reflections on climbing with 
one’s children - the conflicting urges to protect 
and expose them, the poignant moment when 
they finally leave one behind. He is fascinated, 
too, by the geology, the plant and the jimma! 
life of the crags, as well as their human history. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were the first 
. ueiimfii* rather than Drac- 


Penglope Hobhouse 


CLARE BEST AND CAROLINE BOISSET 
■ ( Editors ) 

Leaves froni lhe Garden : Two centuries of 
garden writing : ! ; 

.' 41 5pp! Murray. £14.95. 

0719543932 • ; ; i .. 






! . . Leaves from (he Ganicfi covers nearly [Wo ceh- 
!■ tu ri«i bfgSrden thought; mahy of thecontrib- 

Sv , . aloft are HpUsclwW'nitmes. among ghrt(6bina 
!; prthbm dedgners hortf- 
: ■ ' Jl fgUFfaw tjrstojure. Renton, Lpudbn, Shirley 
oHlbberd.ihe lAimitabJeWillimh Rabihsonand 
• E- A- Bowles are nil included as wqll as some of 

: dur best moderh garden writers, Beth Chattd, 

• who.bnng 

1 M bodljTrith aho^taigic 


particularly relevant to modest-sized modem 
gardens. 

Sometimes, rarely, there is confusion. Rep- 
ton opens the section on “The Formal ’<jar- 
den . It is good to be reminded that as he aged 
he redefined his philosophy; for many He re- 
, . ; mains associated with the wider landscape. But 
' PIal ® ' h referred to twice laterTn 1 the book, does 
nOf. demonstrate a 1 layout hy .^epton as the 

nl9de a P lan >hh this title at 
Ash ridge Park but It was, for another area of 

: an ^ |t ; was heVer; implemented, 

vI# !% Pflrtferre was deseed drea : ; j8l7, 

1 5 ‘“^^^sho^hn.a^orial pattern 

inttoducecl in theif860s. WpinprmaHy^sUn- 

on ih ^ t t f ( en;lhe ? eV ^»«n> ; Gilpin, writer 
pn t(ie . picturesque: ’, and bis nephew,' William 

Sawrey QllpInV auto of 
i^*m*Gatyenlng s bylricliirji^ihe-ififtdr’g 

MCO.nd name ; jEven Jn the aeimbWledgements 

;attheback pf.thebook thfeis' riftt dcineiMore 

;^a ppfo p^a t^pqiga^s fot i fic|usfsJifr i w«di- 

..'{‘V* fr'-v 


tors give few hints of "historical context- ^ 
passage might usefully have been finked w 
the. next entry by editorial appraisal- 
: • Yet, on the whole, this is a stimulating h* 4 
John (Claudius Loudon’s advice o* 1 ^*! 
gardening given in “A Moddst Villa Ganjt 
in 1850,' remains relevant today , though liK® 

cities nftwhflVP rldtroo.nir. r imnlnd RnfiffS® 


Wordswortn ana ^ «i«^ , :: 

known craggers (for aesthetic rather than prac- 

climbers, climbing and the crags theraseWes, PP approach lives on In modem ex- 
traversing a narrative line of personal expen- IlLme'clImbingi particularly American, which 
Cnees on many classic routes - in the Lakes, tre language of drugs, Joyce, 

Peak District, Cornwall, Scotland and North J^ nMJ J^ ous iicS allusive and fantas- 

. Crai g argues that climbing Is a simple exten- come^dTwn on the side of the 

son pf a baby’s reflexive grip and the ch. d M ^ C e ° ricn ce; for him Nature, 
scrambUng, that the urge tppuU up higher is as- f u„.^ d eeply felt! always has a small “n". 

• ^“feral as swimming or kicking a ball. Bunt »s throughout the text 

not that simple. Climbing involves fear, nsk of rc | ^written three books of poetry) but 
injury. or death, Many climbers will insist tha ( 8 weighed down by ideas, words 

Climbing is hot dangerous - theh add that if it fa ' h B js prose on occasion). But 

Wefft nnt HonMp/Mie iUoet* u/nillH he no OOint in onu Sin 81 , . * .1 l a .I, .-anno flV trill 1 


Wak • — . a stream-of-consciousncss wu»>« 

. Crai 8 argues that climbing is a simple exten- {J^^^n^ome^dTwn on the side of the 
son pf a baby’s reflexive grip and the ch. d M 'gW “ jcnce; for him Nature, 

scramblina, that the urge to pull up higher is as - th» .luinm hns a small “n’\ 
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"This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop's translation of The Dictionary of £(ass/cal 
Mythology by Pierre GrimaL, originally published in French in 
1951 , is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies ot the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table of sources, In which care 
has been taken fo list the editions which are most easily 
accessible for English readers (especially, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there is a full index. .. . I ne 
black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

Mv sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing givep makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it yvill indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 

^Fora long time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary of Lemprifere. For 
factual and historical matters this was done years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary-, and, with the publication of 
Pierre GrimaL Dictionary of Classical Mythology, 

Lempriere can Anally be relegated to the shelf reserved for 
books which have' honourably outlived theif usdf ^i^ gusl ig86 

THE DICTIONARY OF 


by Pierre Grimal. Translated by A. R. Maxwejl-Hyslop 
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A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


The, TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children’s hooks, forcign- 
hmguugc books ami paperback reprints of 
recent works arc not, however, included. 
Publishers arc asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication dnte. 
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the greatest conductor 
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Afghanistan 

Macdonald. 330pp., illus. £10.95. 0356 14404 6. 23/7/87. 
Harblnson, Robert No Surrender: An Ulster 
Childhood ( 1st pub 1960) 

Belfast: Blackstaff. 220pp. £4.50 (paperback). 

0 85640 383 0. 16/7/87. 

Undcsman, Jay Rebel Without Applause 
Bluonubury. 28bpp. £12.95. 0 7475 0035 5. 2/7/87. 

Large, Lofty One Man’s SAS 

Kimber. 207pp., Ilhu, £12.95. 0 7183 0656 2. 29/6/87. 

Levi, Prlmo; translated by Stuart Woolf; Introduction 
by Paul Bailey If This Is □ Man and The Truce fist 
puli 1958, 1963) 

Abacus. 398pp. £3.9 5 (paperback). 0 349 10013 6. 1/7/87. 
Ormsby. Frank Northern Windows: An anthology of 
Ulster autobiography 

Belfast: Blackstaff. 268pp. £10.95. 0 85640 375 X. 2/7/87. 
Parker, Beulah The Evolution of a Psychiatrist: 
Memoirs of a woman doctor 
Yale UP. 2 19pp. £25/535. 0 300 03371 0. 25/6/87. 

Peters, Margot Unquiet Soul: A biography or 
Charlotte BromC (1st pub 1975) 

TmZmTSw ***■ "•*”*■*■ 
KS SSKST* bj C ™'« And . 

Hodder and Stoughton. I9ipp. £10.95. 0 340 40927 4 
6/7/87. 

Richardson, Charles Send forTreddic: The story of 
Montgomery s Chief of Staff, Major-Oencral Sir 
Francis de Guingand 

Kimber. 263pp., Ilhu. £12.95, 0 7183 0641 4. 29/6/87. 
Roberts, G, P. B. From the Desert to the Baltic 
Kimber. 256pp., IBus. £12.95. 0 7183 0639 2. 29/6/87. 
Tennant, lvo Frank Worrell: A biography 
Cambridge: Lunenvrfh. I2lpp., Rhis £12 95 
0 7188 2613 2. 29/6/87. 

Tracy, Clarence A Portrait of Richard Graves 
ymMdge: James Clarke. 199 PP . £19.50. 0 227 67893 2. 

WeWman, Jerome Praying for Rain: An 
autobiography 

2/7/8? Hndf R * U ' hardi - C2 PP‘ £,S - 037031082 9. 

Business 

Sitting, Maggt Organising Your Finances: A guide tb 
EWd practice (An NCVO Practical Guide) 

Bedford Square Press. 64pp. £3.95 ( paperback ) 

0 7I99U761. 18/6/87. . . 

Classics 

Edward*, Mark W. Homer: Poet pf tho ■‘Iliad” 

H ° pkl ‘“ up - m9S - 


Economics 

Austen, Ralph African Economic History 

a aTwe 2&P 1 £25 < hardcm 'er). (8.95(pcperbeck) 

0 85.55 008 I (he), 0 S5255 009 X (pb). 25/6/87 
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Bailey Head. 534 PP . £11.95. 0 37031033 0 2/7 ft? 
Booth, Pot The Sisters 

Century Hutchinson. 346pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1453 1 ™ 
Brtagle, Mary Death of an Unknown Mao 

Collins. 224p P . £9.95. 0 00 232134 3. 20/7/87. 
Burgh, Anita Distinctions of Class 
• Cham and Wlndus. 5 32 PP . £10.95. 0 7011 31926.2$' 

Elkin, Stanley Boswell (1st pub in US 1964) 
Arena. 157pp. £4.50 (paperback). 0 09 9522209, 3ft 
Elkta, Stanley The Magic Kingdom (1st pub in IK 
1985) 

Arena. 317pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 09 9523108. Wp 
Flint, Helen Return Journey 
Hetnemamu 204pp. £10.95. 0 434 26700 7. 20/7I&. 
Foote, Shelby Tournament (Ul pub in US 1949) 
Birmingham, AL: Summa. 242pp. $ 19.95 (oaBerbadi 
0 917786 56 4. 

Gordon, Mary Temporary Shelter: Short sloriei 
Bloomsbury. 213pp. £11.95. 0 7475 0006 I. 2/7$. 
Livingston, Harold Ride a Tiger 
Macdonald. 607pp. £11.95. 0356 148955. 23/7$. 
Macgoye, Marjorie Oludhe The Present Moment 
Helnemann. 155pp. £10.95. 0 434440272. 6/7$. 
Mars-Jones, Adam, and Edmund White The Dais 
Proof: Stories from a crisis 
Faber. 250pp. £3.95 (paperback). 057/ 15068 3. 
Miller, Miranda Smiles and the Millennium 
Virago. 243pp. £10.95 (hardcover), £3.95 (paptrbod) 

0 86068 915 8 (he). 0 86068 916 6 (pb). 16/7/87. 
Moorcock, Michael The Dragon in the Sword 
Grafton. 283pp. £10.95 (hardcover). 0246 13129 2 fa 
0 246 13185 3 (pb). 16/7/87. 

Moss, Robert Carnival of Spies 

Hodder and Stoughton. 498pp. £11.95. 0340 59811 1. 

20/7/87. 

Nelson, Dorothy Tar and Feathers 

Century Hutchinson. 133pp. £10.95. 0 90 1725569. 

16/7/87. 

Robinson, Roay The Beano 

Faber. 170pp. £9.95. 0571 143895. 6/7/87. 

Smith, Martin Cruz Night Wing (1st pub 1977) 
Pan. 254pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0330 29373 7. 
Spilsbury, Julian Captain Coramo 
Hodder and Stoughton. 208pp. £10.95. 0 340 40299 7. 
6/7/87. 

Thomson, Lesley Seven Miles from Sydney 
Pandora. 205pp. £9.95 (hardcover). 0 86358 126 9 fM 
0 86358 127 7 (pb). 2/7/87. 

Tourney, Leonard The Bartholomew Fair Murdtn 
(Quartet Crime) 

Quartet. 232pp. £8.95. 0 7043 2624 8. 20/7/87. 
Trewinnard, Philip The Peace of Carnage 
New English Library. 282pp. £10.95. 0 450 403750. 
6/7/87. 

Westlake, Michael Imaginary Women , 
Manchester: Carcanei. 194pp. £10-95. 0856J5 701 1 
23/7/87. 

Wodehouse, P. G. Jeeves and the Feudal Spirit (U 
pub 1954) • 

Century Hutchinson f Arena. 176pp. £2.50 (paperbed) 

0 09 949640 2. 2/7/87. 

Wodehouse, P. G. Joy In the Morning (1st pub IWfl 
Century Hutchinson / Arena. 256pp. £2.95 (paper!*® 

0 09 950240 2. 2/7/87. 

Wolff, Tobias The Barracks Thief 
Cape. 101pp. £9.95. 0 224 02433 7. 2/7/87. 

Fiction In English translation . 

Allende, Isabel; translated by Margaret Say*™ W® . 

Of Love and Shadows 

Cape. 274pp. £10.95. 0 224 02812 X. 9/7/87. 

Daum, P. A.j translated by E. Q. and D. W. 
Sturtevant; edited by E. M. Beckman Ups and 
of Life in the Indies 

Amherst: Massachusetts UP. 202pp. £19. 0 870235516 
Sf87 ' 

Klfnu, ton; translated by EwaJd 0*rs A Suranw 
Affair • ^ 

Chatib and Wlndus. 263pp. £11.95. 0 701131403- 

Geography V 

, Donner, Wolf Land Use and Environment In • . 

Indonesia. 

Hurst, 368pp., Hips. £25. 185065 OllX, 9/7/S7. ; V 

' History, ancient < 

1 Hansen, Mogens Herman Tliri Athcniari Assembly) 1 ! 
3™ age of pemosthenes (Blaekweil’s Classical . 

: Oxford: Blacknvlt:'249pp: £25, 0 631 15485 45. ^ • 

h.i ■ . .1 ... . isL-frim 


. ... srtdreaularlyih theTime$.Jkfnix&lAv{n 
fnght) ontnc way Wc ; li ve how, Phil Ip Howard on : fir : , 

words, David Million spori^Irtlng Wardkai. . . 

the theatre, Jane Ma^Quitly pn ^ne, Clifford - ; ■« 

Longlcy on the Cliu rdh, ;> , [ P; 


eating out, Davld Robln^n on ihe dn^tn^l E^vld‘ ir- 
Sinclair on rock, the Unique (ysif .. v ’ ■<$ . vv ' ■ 

crossword . . . and much more .each’ week 


■ Ui&iiAMcu Dahl and tTeTdjStmJ^rfeh 0 ” : ^ 0 631 154i 

5 (pb} ' . Cambridge UP, 212pp., Illus. £25f$4450. 
1^y*» Jaha pildhtmu of Development? . . ' .. 

! ,7 ?PP- (hardcover) '£8,95 A History of Santos J 

1^710 (pb). • . f^ f^<fon.:352pp^ Ulus. £35, 01 


stojcyj ; general 7 i :> 

i^,;Patr1ck, editor Astrology , Scieb 
orical ;est!ays. i ; ' ■ ■ . J- •' y 


The world’s most -fainous i 


hopiainic Ethic 

• BfUe.Pbmela T^fcl^cstar. > ,7 : Onnum^nt 

T- ’ ■ */ - '.o- 7v;i ^ ■ ■ -1-.^ -* i. 1 -- V-.-.-f 1 V ;7; rl- : * -..ir !:. Oxford: Blackwell. 301 do: £ 25-063115 
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C<*«l],G. G. Mediterranean Maelstrom: HMS Jervis 
,rA ihe 14th Flolilln 

272pp.. Ml*. £ 32.9S. 0 7183 0643 0. 29/6/87. 
t ‘ pjridmn, N. S. The Counter-Reformation ( Historical 

• Auocialion Studies) 

S- BbckweH. 87pp. £3.25 (paperback). 
06)1148884.25/6/87. 

nirk Diana Yesterday's Babies: A history of habycarc 
^Head-HSpp. £10.95. 0 370 31068 3. 22/6/87. 

Enu E. P.Tbc Criminal Prosecution and Capital 
Jonahnsent of Animals: Tlic lost history of Europe's 
*nimal trials (1st pub 1906) 

SE 336pp. £4.95/57.95 (paperback). 0 57 1 14893 X. 

sm 

Fibbuk, John King The Great Chinese Revolution 
Utt-1985 

am and Wlndus. 396p P . £25. 0 7011 3270 1. 13/7/87. 
Faroqhl, Suralya Men of Modest Substance: House 
owners end house properly in 17th-century Ankara* 
and Kayseri 

Cambridge UP. 268pp. £27.50/549.50. 0 521 32629 X. 

16/07. 

Foigsralt, Leonard So Far From Heaven: David 
Alfaro Siqueiros' “The March of Humanity’’ and 

■ Mexican Revolutionary politics _ 

Cambridge UP. 140pp. 125/534.50. 0521 33061 0. 25/6/87. 

1 Fowfer, Marian Below the Peacock Fan: First ladies of 
the Raj 

VIAiHg. 337pp. £12.95. 0 670 80748 6. 27/8/87. 

Gtrteb, Louis S. Morality and Utility in American 
Anl (slavery Reform 

Chapel Hill 1 Nori/t Carolina UP. 263pp. £26.15. 
0807817228. 8/87. 

Glover, Michael An Improvised War: The Abyssinian 
Campaign of 1940-1941 

* Cooper. 202pp., Illus. £18. 0 87052 456 9. 29/6/87. 

Corny, Yosef Zionism and the Arabs 1882-1948: A 
study of ideology 

Oxford: Clarendon. 342pp. £32.50. 0 19 822721 3. 18/6/87. 
. . Gough, Richard The Escape from Singapore 
Kimber. 246pp., Illus. £12.9 5. 0 7183 0655 4. 29/6/87. 

. Illgonnet, Margaret Randolph, et al, editors Behind 
the Lines: Gender and the two World Wars 
Yale UP. 310pp . . illus. £ 19.95/525 . 0 300 03687 6. 25/6/87. 
Lamb, Richard The Ghosts of Peace 1935-1945 
Salisbury: Michael Russell. 353pp., Ulus. £14.95. 

Q 85955 140 7. 9/7/87. 

Muanl, Zareer Indian Talcs of the Raj 

■ 0flC Books. 165pp. , Illus. £10.95. 0 563 20528 8. 9/7/87. 


Members of the Federal Writers* Project of the Works 
Progress Administration Tor Massachusetts; new 
foreword by Roger B. Llnscotl The Berkshire Hills (A 
WPA Guide; 1st pub in US 1939) 

Boston: Northeastern UP. 3o8pp. £11.35 (paperivck). 

I 55553 0125. 7/87. 

Pemble, John The Mediterranean Passion: Victorians 
and Edwardians in the South 
Oxford: Clarendon. 312pp. £27.50. 0 19 820100 1. 25fb/87. 
Reichman, Henry Railwaymcn and Revolution: 

Russia, 1905 

Berkeley: California UP. 336pp. 130.50. 0 520 057/6 J 
6/87. 

Reid, Colin; introduction by John Snaggo Action 
Stations: A history of Broadcasting House 
Robson. 160pp.. Ulus. £10.95. 0 86051 425 0. 2/7/87. 
Salmon, J. H. M. Renaissance and Revolt: Essays in 
the intellectual and social history of curly modem 
France 

Cambridge UP. 306pp. £30/549.50. 0 5 21 32769 5. 18/6/87. 
Sherry, Michael S. The Rise of American Air Power: 
The creation of Armageddon 
Yak UP. 435pp., Illus. £25/533. 0 300 03a00 0. 25/6/87. 
Smuts, R. Malcolm Court Culture and the Origins of a 
Royalist Tradition in Early Stuart England 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania UP. 322pp.. Illus. 
£29.70/534.95.08122 80393. 5/87. 

Strawson, Jobn The Italian Campaign 

Seeker and Warburg. 221pp.. Ulus. £15.95.0 436 49QQJ 2. 

Taylor, Bernard, and Stephen Knight; introduction hy 

Colin Wilson Perfect Murder: A century o[ unsolved 

homicides 

Graflon. 274pp. £9.95. 0 24b 13192 6. 16/7/87. 

History, contemporary 

MBriln, Linda G., editor The ASEAN Success Story: 
Social, economic, and political dimensions 
Honolulu: Hawaii UP. 253pp. £15 (paperback). 

08248 1107 0.6/5/87. 

McMillan, James The Way it Changed: 1951-1975 
Kimber. 237pp.. Ulus. £12.95. 0 7183 0640 6. 29/6/87. 
Riding, Alan Mexico: Inside the volcano 
Taurls. 401pp. £19.50. I 85043 042 X. 9/7/87. 

Humour 

Jones, Russell 101 Uses of a Condom 

Grub Street. Unnumbered pp.. Uhu. £2.95 (paperback). 

0 948817 12 7. 6/7/87. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — ~ 

Greula todnan+AnAnthologyofGardenWritingrThe lives and works offive great gardeners was published 
Sir Alec Calmcross was head of the Government Economic Service l 9 

and Economic Policy, 1968, and A Country to Play With: Level of Industry Negotiations in Berlin w: , 

which has just been published . 

TomCampbenisProfessorofJui1sprudenceBttheUniver5iiyofGlasgow. 

Sir Raymond Carr is the author of English Fox Hunting, 1976, and (with Sara Carr) 

GtaCi,rii,ro Is a memberof the Faculty of English al Cambridge. His books include 77ieJlKM/r™di/tort/n 

die English Novel 1900-1939, 1977. „ „ . nn , nn 

Chloe Chard is a lecturer In History of Art at Wimbledon School of Art and Goldsmiths College. Lond - 

label Colegate’s novels include The Shooting Party, 1981 . ..,„ anH 

Delia Davin is a lecture^ in Economic and Social History Bt the University of York . She isco-editor and 
Itanslatorof Chinese Lives, to be published later this year. . ... . 

Chrirtopherd,H«rael is a Director of Sotheby’s, His booled was 

published last year. 

Fred M, Donner is the author of 77if Early Islamic Conquests, 1981. . : crrtm nUtinffnstudv 

Sleven Englund teaches French History at Ihe University of Paris VIII, Saint-Denis. He is completing a study 
of French nationalism, 180&-1900. .. . -i- . .,« tv . ar 

D. J, Enright's books include The Alluring Problem: An essay on irony, which was published last ye . 

D. C. Feeney U a lecturer in the Department of Humanity , University 

Christoph von FQrer^Haimendorf Is Professor of Anthropology at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London. 

Andrew Grelg hasdimbed with and chronicled three major Himalayan expeditions. 

Helen Harris’s novel, AngelCake, was published recentjy. Her books include 

5«IopeHobhoiise looks after the National Trust gardenofTinlinhull House in So 

Private Gardens of England, 1986. 

^nwoHomblower'sTViucyd/dftf is published this week. . 

MeWas Jenkins is preparing a critical edition of The Double Man by W. H. Au e ■ . 

I, Roman CalhollcQiaplain to. he UniwnjfW of Southampton. His critical edition or Cardin,! 

Newman’s Grammar oM«ehf Was published in 1985. . Analyst from 1974 lo 

C. Leach is a Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. He was editor of the Jn Analyst ft 

Jdui Lucas's Moderns and Contemporaries: Novelists, poets, critics waspwMirtj©d ^ . Middle Ages: 

Mad^ Is Professor of HistoiT&t Edinburgh University. His books md Sp 

nom fro nilerto empire, 100-1500, 1977. , . u- r e m ii v Dickinson 

jHehMcNeU^ teaches English and American studies at the University of Ea $ 

^Skari, Senior UotWnr in Modern HUlo^atlhoUhlveraily of Leodannd.n.horot7».Mn*f«*o/ 

**W^^toJo^nto^rafnclndc7Vftc«o/0«/enr:i , nf«rfiitartrcM«*«n^S w rr^^ B, *^‘ 

. • a. . ah.. »r riurhdrvt 


fe«nl booku Tfie Road fo Mlddle-Ebrth , 1 9g2. •; . rtllV ,,l B lu-a butvear 

JohnSrorrock’BS/rMcfqro/um^ in Paladin’s Movepientsflod 

M^bjdTanher isa lecturer in HlUosophy at the University of Cambri H jawpwtog 

^’^•PhypfRichafdWngrier. . . ; 

77, e Hrff«a«. h» ju*.t**n 


Jackimn, llrrnaTd S. Scinwlifi and 1 egul 1 hemy 
Rnullcdgr and Kegaii Paul 37 U>P 47.M.S ipapi-rbuck) 

0 7nai2l43.il/tf8 7. 

Papke, David Ray l-'raming the Criminal: C rime, 
cultural wurk, and tlic loss uf critical perspective. 

183fH9lJ0 

Hamden, CT: Shoe String / Anliim. 255pp $27.50. 

02M 02127 2. 30/5.W. 

Literature and criticism 

Armstrong, Nancy, anil l^onard Tennenhouse, editors 
The Ideology of Conduct: Essays in literature and the 
history of sexuality (Essays in l.itcr-ilurc and Society 
series) 

Methuen. 243pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 4 1 6 38590 7 |/ir/. 

0 416 3*m 8 (pb). 2/7/87. 

Bhatla, S. Krishna Indian English Drama: A critical 
study 

Oriental UT. 2 Salisbury Staminas. Sr Ann's Ruud. 

London NI5 UP. 252pp. £11.95. 0 7465 006ft 8. 5/87. 

Bokushl, Suzuki Snow Country Talcs: Life in the other 
Japan 

New York- Wenthrrlnll. distr bv Oxford- Phuidtui. MJpp 
£32 50. t) K34H 0210 4. 

Brock, O M, Jr Twilight ul Diiwn: Studies in English 
Literature in transition 

Ttuson ' Arizona UP. 245pp. $24.95. 0 8165 (8164 ft. 
llrodlirari, Richard II. New Essays on "Moby Dick” 

(Tlic American Novel series! 

Cambridge UP. IS4pp. £20jSl».95 dumb over), 

£6.95/57.95 (paperbacks. 0 521 (• thi t. 

0 521 317886 (phi. 30/4(87. 

Brooke, Rupert; edited by Timothy Rogers The I'vius 
of Rupert liruukc: A centenary edition iiidinling 

hitherto unpuNislictl p»wins 
Tramwortd/ Black Swan 202pp. £3 95 ipapeibihkt. 

0 552 99284 4. 17/7/87. 

Clark. Priscilla Parkhursl Literary I'umco: Tlic 
making nf a culture 

Berkeley: California UP. 273pp. 122.75. U 520 05 >03 I. 

5/87. 

Drsolvo, Louise Nathaniel I Inwlhumc (Feminist 
Readings series) 

Brighton. Harvester. 156pp. £18.95 (hat, Inn er) 

0 7 108 0935 2 (he). 0 7108 W3U I tph). 28/5/87. 

Docherty, Thomas On Modem Authority: llte theory 
and condition of writing: 1500 lu the present day 
Br/e/i It'll: Hunesier 3IPpp. 125 (hardcover). £9 43 
(paperback). 0 7W8 WP 2 (he). 0 7W 1154 3 (pb). 

28/5/87. 

Eliot, T. S. The Use of Poetry und the Use nf 
Criticism (1st pub 1933) 

Faber. /56pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 571 05871 X. 6/7/.H,. 
Gilmore, Thomas B. Equivocal Spirits: Alcoholism 
and drinking in 20th-century literature 
Chapel Hi//.' North Carolina UP. 22tpp. £21.40 
(hardcover). £9.45 (paperback). 0 80 78 1726 0 (he). 

0 8078 4174 9 (pb). 8/87. 

Guiut, NeU M., edited by Alistair McCleery Landscape 
and Light: Essays by Neil M. Gunn 
Aberdeen UP. 256pp. £13.95 i hardcover i. £9 95 
(paperback). 0 08 035060 7 (he). 0 08 035061 S fpb). 

15/6/83. 

Hardin, James Dictionary of Literary Biography. 56. 
German fiction writers, 1914-1945 (A Broccoli Clark 
Layman Book) 

Detroli, Ml; Gale Research. J82pp.. Uha. 3 90. 

08103 1734 6 

Hole, Elizabeth "The Faerie Queen**: A reader’s 
guide 

Cambridge UP. 188pp. £22. 50/539. 54 (hardcover). 

£6.95/59.95 (paperback). 0 S21 30386 9 (he). 

0 521 31679 0( P b). 18/6/87. 

Mdlard, James M. Doing Tropology: Analysis of 
narrative discourse 

Champaign: Illinois UP. 177pp. 521.95. 0 252 01356 5. 

23/4/87. 

Mitchell, Lee Clark, editor New Essays on “The Red 
Badge of Courage* 1 (The American Novel senes) 
Cambridge UP. 150pp. £20/SI9.95 (hardcover). 

16.95/57.95 (paperback). 0 521 30456 3 (he). 

0521 31512 3 fpb). 30/6/87- 

Marti, K. V. Suryaaaroywu Kohinoor in the Crow n: 
Critical studies in Indian English literature 
Oriental UP. 2 Salisbury Mansions. Sf Anns Street. 

London NJS 3JP. 193pp. £9 % 95. 0 7465 0067 X. 6(87. 

Naik, M. K. Studies in Indian English Literature 
Oriental UP, 2 Salisbury Mansions. Si Ann's Road. 
iSL NtS 3JP. in*. £9.95. 0 7465 0071 8. 5/87. 
PattesM, Richard F. A WotW Outside: The fiction or 
Paul Btwrles 

Annin- Texas UP- 149pp. 51895 (hardcorer). $7.95 
W4I (M.Q292 7*)3SXm 

20/5/87. 

Ramamuril. K. S. Rise of the Indian Novel In pngjfeh 
Oriental UP, 2 Salisbury Mansions. St Ann’s Hoad. 

London JW5 3JP. 305pp. H5. 0 7465 0066 1. 5/87. 

Scoll Bonnie Kln*eJ«mea Joyce (Feminist Readings). 
Brighton: Harvester. 158pp. £1895 dcom), £5 95 
(Mptrhack). 0 71080906 9 (he). 0 7108 0915 8 1 pb). 

28/5/87. m 

Smart, Chr edited hy Karin* WlWamson Pho 

poetical Works of Christopher Small, vol 4: ... 

' • 

0 19 aiiw 9 - "W 87 - 

Stlffler, Randall Theodore Rocihfce: The poet and his 
critics 

ChkMoi American Library Association, distr by 
Eurospan. 2l0pp- £17.95 ( paperback ). 0 8389 0(475. 
Sundqubt, Erie J. New Essays on "Unde Tom's 
Cabin” (The American Novel series) 

Cambridge UP- 200pp. f2Q/Sli-95 ) : .i ■ • t 

£6.95/57.95 (papeibark). O 52/ 30203 X (he). 

0321 31786 X<pb)73q/48?. :'*• ' .1 1 * ~ * 


INDEX OF BOOKS, 
REVIEWED 

Aulcttu, Ken. Greed ititil Olury rut Wall Street 708 
Ascrnff-Toshlz/u, KvailRcIns. Lost Opportunities 7W 
Bailey, Victor. l/e lini[iientyiiiiiJ C iti/enship 7IB 
Harlhc-s, Kulaiul. Incidents £ T it iciwi .mil' Truth 713 
Best, Clare, and Caroline llnlssctf Editors). Leaves 
from the Garden 728 

n Ink is ton, Georgians t Editor). Letters of C'unrnd 
Russell 1897-1947 712 
Braudy, Leo. The Freruy i»r Renown 721 
Chambers, Hurry (Editor). An Enormous Yes 717 
Chambers, Jnhn. Wild Flower Garden 728 
Clausen, Wendell. Virgil's “Acneid" und the 
Tnulition of Hellenistic Poetry 722 
Craig, David. Nnlivc Slones 729 
Crone, Patricia, anil Marlin Hinds. God's 
Caliph 727 

dellaait, Tom. A Mirror Tor Princes 715 
Desmond, Huy. A Celebration nf Flowers 728 
Elwlti , Sanford, llte Third Republic Defended 725 
Favre-I.ejeune, Christine. Les Secretaires du Roi de 
l:i grande chuncellcricde France 725 
Fisher, John. Wild Flowers in Danger 728 
Fletcher, Ian lEdltort. British Poetry and Prose 
1871VI905 724 

GAIer, Carlo. W.uk and Play 715 

Gindin, James. Jnhn Galsworthy's Life and Art 723 

Griffin, Jasper. Virgil 722 

Harvey, Geoffrey. 'Hie UoiiiuntieTiiultiioiiiu 

Modem English Poetry 717 . 

Hcnifadcz, I'rnncbca J. CKdltorf. l.os Carlul.mos 

ileTok'tlo: OiliiloRo documcntsd 726 

lien ul ulus. Tlic I listory 722 

Ellghnni, Rubin. Diary of tt Disaster 709 

Ingram, Edward iKdilur). Nntimial and 

liiiern.iiioit.il Politics in the Middle East 709 

Jay, Peter, and Michael Stewart. Apocalypse 

SWII 707 

Johnson, Dlonc. Persian Niglits 714 

Kadare, Isinall.C'lironiele in Slime 715 

Kunlak, Forman. Confcsvinnsof a Good Arab 714 

Lachmel, Djanet.l.allia 714 

Roy 1 mdurle, Eininaniwl. 'Fite French Peasantry 
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